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PREFACE 

The majority of Ugh school teachers have come to 
realize the increasing interest in the study of words. 
Those few fortunate students who either received pri- 
vate instruction in the history of words or pursued 
the subject unaided have by their own admission 
profited. 

The neglect of the historical study of our language, 
except by professional philologists or a few interested 
laymen, is matter of surprise, to those of the initiate. 
How many know the significance, the countless as- 
sociations, of even one of the words in habitual use? 
And yet very few fail to enjoy an elementary exposi- 
tion of the seeming mysteries of language and the 
magic of words. The opinions of both teachers and 
students are avowed proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Certainly our boys and girls with their eager curi- 
osity will be open to the romance inhering in speech. 
This attitude is ably supported in the following quo- 
tation from Mr. Frederic Garlanda's "The Philos- ■ 
ophy of Words," pp. 269-270: "Once boys and girls 
were taught nothing about the laws which rule our 
bodily organism. Now they learn the processes by 
which food is transformed into blood; the composi- 
tion of our bodies; the forming and perishing of our 
tissues; the development of our muscles; the function 
of our nerves; the structure of our eyes and ears and 
lungs; and the principal laws which govern our physi- 
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cal life. Id the same way they will learn that there 
are laws which govern the life of our language; they 
will be taught how words are built, where such and 
such a word comes from and how it came to assume 
its present form. Of course, at first it will be a mat- 
ter of no little difficulty to adapt such teaching to the 
intelligence of young people. But the difficulty will 
be easily overcome by experience. It is not much 
more difficult to adapt to the capacity of a boy the 
fundamental law of language than the fundamental 
laws of physiology. And that his mind will be in- 
terested in it, there is no room for doubt; since he 
must learn a language, he will feel greatly relieved if 
you show him how the things which he'has to commit 
to memory came to be — ■. It must indeed be no little 
pleasure to discover in the old well-worn words which 
we use every moment almost unconsciously, facts and 
relations which open before us an entire world of his- 
torical information; which throw a flood of light upon 
the way in which we inherit the old words and form 
new ones; and the way in which we develop their 
meaning, bending it to the ever-increasing and exacting 
wants of our mind." 

Mr. Garlanda, then, believes that the study of lan- 
guage is a subject within the mental capacity of a 
young student and favors the introduction of lan- 
guage study into our school curriculum. Boys and 
girls should be acquainted with the principles and 
development of that without which no schools would 
exist and no intercourse be possible — with speech. 
History, philosophy, religion, and commerce — every 
phase of ancient and modern life is embodied in this 
study. Man may follow his own development by 
studying its reflection in his speech. 
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Some will perhaps question the advisability of intro- 
ducing a new course into our sufficiently crowded curri- 
culum. Others may object to its introduction because 
the study is not of practical value. To the first objec- 
tion the value of knowledge concerning self and of our 
vehicle of communication might be opposed; to the 
second one might reply by questioning the desirability 
of all practical work with no leavening cultural tasks. 

Many books, popular and technical, have been written 
on language study, but there are none containing in 
one book all the features of this volume or attempting 
so conclusively to grade words for high school use. 
This volume is intended at once to suggest and out- 
line such a course. I hope, however, that the book 
will interest the general reader also, for its division 
and treatment to meet high school needs is not a dis- 
advantage but rather an advantage for the prospective 
student of language. 

I make no extravagant claim for a revolution in 
the teaching of our school subjects because knowledge 
of words enhances interest in subject matter. I aim 
simply at increasing interest and providing another 
associative bond between the various subjects. Interest 
in words for themselves, practically a new attitude for 
the student, is the principle underlying this book. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first at- 
tempts to give a general survey of language phases 
with particular reference to English. The second con- 
sists of a list of words and their derivations alpha- 
betically arranged. Interesting phrases and abbrevia- 
tions encountered in ordinary reading are introduced. 
A list of prefixes and suffixes contained in our words 
or used in forming new ones concludes the second 
part. 
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I tried to write the book with both student and 
teacher in mind. I felt that a compromise in view- 
point was necessary because 1. As a text for students 
exclusively, it would, perhaps, be too elementary for 
instructors, and 2. As a book for teachers alone it 
would be useless for home study. On the whole, more 
information is given than any one teacher may wish, 
or be in a position to use. My reason for the double 
viewpoint is my advocacy of the type of text which 
provides an abundance of material from which individ- 
ual selection can be made according as aim or desire 
prompts. For example, the elementary and brief ac- 
count of phonetics may be omitted without interfering 
with full comprehension. But certainly both teacher 
and pupil would profit by a small knowledge of Eng- 
lish sounds. 

I have endeavored to arrange a comprehensive 
course, such a one as I should myself conduct under 
favorable conditions. If I have erred in presenting an 
abundance of material, my enthusiasm for the subject 
must be my excuse. Such additional matter as is 
included in the book may be, for students who have 
sufficient interest, an incentive to further study, and 
for teachers I believe it may provide the basis of that 
more profound knowledge of a subject required in 
every instance of him who would instruct others. 

I should like to recommend to instructors the ad- 
visability of requiring from their students a knowledge 
of the Greek alphabet. No English translation ever 
adequately represents the original Greek character in 
tracing derivations, and the uninformed students in 
consulting etymological dictionaries are unable to read 
the Greek words cited. With comparatively little 
effort the alphabet may be learned. 
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The bibliography following Part Two affords sug- 
gestions for the further study of each phase of lan- 
guage. My indebtedness to some books on language 
is so great that separate mention of each is impossible. 
Where I have largely procured material for particular 
chapters, I have made acknowledgment of the au- 
thority. I owe much, however, in the way of sugges- 
tion and information to J. B. Greenough & G. L. 
Kittredge's "Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech," Ernest Weekley'B "The Romance of Words," 
O. F. Emerson's "History of the English Language," 
Frederic Garlanda's "The Philosophy of Words" and 
"The Fortunes of Words," and T. R. Lounsbury's 
"History of the English Language" and "English 
Spelling and Spelling Reform." 

My thanks are due to The Macmillan Company for 
permission to use with modifications the list of pre- 
fixes and suffixes in Sweet's "A New English Gram- 
mar," Part One, Oxford University Press, to Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons for permission to use the dia- 
gram of the speech mechanics of J. M. Edmonds' "An 
Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical 
Students," Cambridge University Press, and to the 
American Book Company for their courtesy in allow- 
ing the adaptation of a considerable portion of John 
Kennedy's "A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage." 

I am indebted likewise to Dr. John L. Haney, 
Principal of the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
who read the entire manuscript and offered valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of the book in gen- 
eral and of Part One especially. 

One of the supremest pleasures attendant on au- 
thorship is the acknowledgment of aid generously 



proffered by those whose personal interest and en- 
couragement are at all times heartening. It is, there- 
fore, with the deepest appreciation that I acknowledge 
the generous assistance of a former instructor of mine, 
Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Associate Professor of 
English in Hunter College of the City of New York 
and Instructor in English at Columbia University. 
Professor Williams has read and verified for philolog- 
ical accuracy the list of words comprising Part Two of 
this volume. Whatever errors of fact, judgment, or 
expression remain, are entirely mine. 

W. M. T. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
January, 1922. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE MAKING 

CHAPTER I 

DEFINITIONS AND PHONETICS 

Philology in its broad sense is the study of the 
composition, relations, and development of languages. 
A more specific and equally comprehensive term for 
this study is the science of language. Even then, 
language study is not properly named, for much of it 
cannot be reduced to a science in the sense that we 
use the term. Philology originally was the term ap- 
plied to the study of Latin and Greek and other 
ancient languages. Philology is a study of continual 
growth; no rules are definite, for experimentation and 
research may nullify them at any moment, 

A root is the combination of sounds left when the 
prefixes and suffixes have been removed. It is the 
simplest form of language with a definite meaning of 
its own. Latin cap is a root meaning take, due means 
lead, ag, drive, ed, eat. Every language possesses as a 
basis fundamental roots common to other languages. 
For example, the root pet signified "rapid motion 
across the field of vision." Falling or flying are the 
most common forms of such motion. Motion with the 
idea of aim, figuratively used, explains Latin peto, 
meaning seek. Related words are 

penna — wing, feather, pen. 

appetite — a craving, a seeking. 

repeat — go back for something. 

competition — seek together, therefore, rivalry. 1 
1 Greenough & Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, pp. 170-171. 
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The root tend means to stretch; hence intend means 
to stretch the mind. Ak means sharp, pierce; from it 
we have Latin acer and English eager, eye. "A root, 
then, is the simplest form that can be recognized as 
having once had an independent existence and mean* 
ing in the development of words." l 

A stem is formed when the indefinite and more 
general meaning of a root is modified by the addition 
of other elements, like suffixes and prefixes, to give 
definite meaning. A stem is not a word. In the 
Latin agricola, ag is the root and agri, the stem, 
which is modified from agvo.' Stems are thought to 
have arisen after roots. Through them the meaning 
is supposed to have been made more definite. Lastly, 
inflection — case, number, tense, etc. — entered lan- 
guage. Yet the simplification of modern languages in 
respect to length of words led a philologist to the 
supposition that roots were not the beginning of 
speech. This philologist thinks that language began 
with many inflectional elements, which people gradu- 
ally dropped. 1 This circumstance illustrates the un- 
fixed and growing Btate of the science of language. 

Language has been called articulate sound. We do 
not always use our voices in forming sounds. No 
voice is used in whispering, yet we articulate. Our 
tongue, teeth, lips, palate, vocal chords, and lungs — 
all help us to speak. When we wish to speak, we 
force the air from our lungs between the two bands of 
muscle forming our vocal chords. These vibrate and 
enable us to form sounds. The vocal chords are two 

1 Greenough & Kitttedge, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, pp. 170-171. 

1 Greenough & Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, p. 172. 

* O. Jespereen, Progress m Language, p. 345. 
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folds or bands of mucous membrane converging at one 
end thus — <. When we tighten these bands and 
force air between them, we produce voice. When we 
slacken them and project the air, we whisper. We 
may also inhale and produce voice. 



1 



«% 




SPEECH MECHANISM 



From J. M. Edmonds's An Introduction to Comparative Phi- 
lology for Classical Students. Pub. by Cambridge University Press 
of England; G. P. Putnam's Sons, American representative. 
S.P. - soft palate. 
H.P. — hard palate. 
E, » epiglottis. 

A vowel is pure voice modified by the tongue, teeth, 
and lips, or, according to another definition, it is an 
uninterrupted flow of voice, molded into shape by the 
position of the tongue, the distance between the teeth, 
and the opening made by the lips. If the reader will 
pronounce long a, he will notice that his tongue and 
lips help him to form the sound and that the sound 
may be prolonged Some consonants, however, cannot 
be prolonged without forming another sound. Prac- 
tice will prove this — 6 prolonged is buk. 
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A consonant is an interrupted flow of voice or 
breath. It depends for its utterance upon the dex- 
terity of the organs of speech, which are the tongue, 
teeth, lips, hard and soft palate, and the jaw. Some 
consonants, it will be seen, have no stoppage of the 
breath in their formation. There is a continuous prog- 
ress from the most open vowel to the most closed 
consonant. Vowels have a predominance of tone, i.e. 
the sounds depend largely on the column of air or 
breath. Consonants are dominantly modified by the 
teeth, tongue, or lips. 1 

Vowels are capable of forming syllables individually; 
consonants, with the exception of four, cannot. These 
exceptions are I, m, n, r, the liquids, as in the words 
bubbZe and mitten. In neither do we pronounce the e. 
Liquids thus forming syllables of words are written as 
follows: r, I, m, n. 
o o o o 

Some sounds are unvoiced and are called surds. 
Examples are the sounds of t and p, which are pro- 
nounced as if whispered. Voiced sounds, like d and b, 
are called sonants because they literally sound. In 
the formation of surds the vocal chords are not vi- 
brated; the air merely passes between them. In 
sonants the chorda vibrate. 

In forming nasals or liquids the nasal passage is left 
open. For other consonants it is left closed. A nasal 
twang is due to "laziness of the soft palate." In hang- 
ing down, it divides the column of air so that part or 
all of the air goes through the nose. 

Statements of changes in the sounds of a language 
in a certain period are called sound laws. Two laws 

1 Garlanda, Philosophy of Words, p. 55. Quoted from Whit- 
ney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, I. Series, p. 281. 
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of language are the basis of modern language study. 
They are: 1. Sound laws admit of no exception, i.e. 
the application of the laws is always uniform — every 
change undergone by a particular sound or sounds in 
language is made by the rules of the law. 2. Anal- 
ogy, the tendency to make unlike forms similar, 
accounts for changes in sound not attributable to any 
of the laws of sound thus far formulated. 

The vocabulary of a language may be enlarged in 
three ways — 1. By forming compounds, 2. By bor- 
rowing from other languages, 3. By original creation. 

TABLE OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 

No division of sounds is made because an explana- 
tion of the nature of the division is unnecessary for 
our purpose. 

These symbols represent the sounds of English, not 
what we know as letters. 
q (kw), k, g ng h 

t,d n y 







wt 




ch (pronounced tah ai 


i in church) 




ts — writefl 








j (pronounced dzh as 


in jam) 






dz — adds. 








th (as in (ten) 








& (diphthong a — ee - 


-ale) 


5 


(diphthong o — oo — old) 


& (at) 






(hoot) 


a (ask) 




6 


(sons) 


a (arm) 






(hot) 


a (all) 




u 


(diphthong e (y) u — tune) 


e (eve) 




U 


(up) 


6 (emblem) 




a 


(hir) 


5 (ere) 




u 


(look) 


I (diphthong a — ee • 


-ice) 




(diphthong a — oo — owl) 


I (it) 




oi 


(diphthong a — ee — coill 



ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

Nature of speech — theories of ita origin, 

Evert language is a reflection of its originators, a 
living witness of their history, manners, education, 
and morals. A thorough study of the development of 
language, therefore, reveals to us, its inheritors and 
future transmitters, the stages in man's life with its 
every vicissitude and achievement. But, since the 
study of our own speech affords knowledge of our 
particular development in the world's history, we shall 
confine our attention mainly to recording the phases 
of the English language in its development from prim- 
itive speech. 

To us speech is so natural that we perhaps never 
ask how it originated and why other nations speak 
languages different from our own. We acknowledge, 
it is true, the universal method of learning speech — 
imitation through trial and error. Demonstration of 
this method is furnished daily to anyone who is ob- 
servant, and our own personal early attempts at 
speech often survive in family traditions. But few 
people in general investigate the subject of language 
origin. Yet this subject is a fruitful and interesting 
field of research. 

Language, derived from Latin lingua (tongue) 

■ through French langage, is "the expression of thought 

through words." It was developed by man from an 
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inherent ability originally bestowed upon him by his 
Creator. Power of speech was not, as some have as- 
serted, deliberately implanted in the brain of man by 
the Creator when He thought that the time for speech 
had arrived. Inspiration, the breathing upon man, 
thereby endowing him with another power, was cer- 
tainly not the cause of speech. 

Whether we accept all, one, or none of the theories social 
of speech origin which have been brought forth by 
enthusiastic students, we must perforce admit that, were t 
it not for social intercourse, man would never have 
spoken at all. Cast away alone on an island, he would 
subsist without speech, for no communication would 
be necessary. Inability to speak after long disuse 
of language through solitary exile, is an actual oc- 
currence. Literature has typified this experience in 
Ben Gunn of Treasure Island, who found great diffi- 
culty in making himself understood when first he met 
a fellow-being on his island. Such a condition of 
speech paralysis disproves the theory of direct divine 
inspiration. Language is divine only in the sense that 
everything is divine. Had complete power of speech 
been directly given to man when need for expression 
arose, he could never forget it through disuse, for like 
hearing, sight, and the allied senses, it would remain 
unimpaired and ready for use upon occasion. But 
man's will controls speech, it cannot influence sight. 
What he shall look at he may choose, the power of 
seeing he cannot govern. On the other hand, con- 
scious adjustments of the organs of speech are nec- 
essary to the production of language. A baby sees 
when he is born, even if the objects have no meaning 
to him, but he must consciously practice sounds before 
he can speak intelligibly. 
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If additional proof were needed of the social origin 
of speech, we might cite the example given by one 
philologist. 1 If two young children were separated 
from their fellows, they would evolve s distinct lan- 
guage, unintelligible to us but all comprehensive to 
them. To communicate with each other, they would 
be forced to create a sort of code — with us of the 
outside world they would have no concern. Hence 
our language to them would be an unintelligible 
speech, for the vocabulary and form of a language are 
inevitably modified by the needs of its speakers. 

Various theories explanatory of the origin of lan- 
guage have been brought forth by students of the 
subject. One theory maintains that man first learned 
to speak by imitating the sounds of nature, and it is, 
therefore, called the onomatopoetic or that which 
reproduces sound. But those students opposing this 
theory of speech origin ridiculed its supporters, and 
hence arose the name "bow-wow," which is the term 
generally used. 

Another theory derives speech from exclamations 
and is known as the interjectional or "pooh-pooh" 
theory. Man was supposed to have voiced his 
thought in expressions of contempt, indignation, 
■pleasure, grief, etc. It is notable that the word "pooh- 
pooh" records the contempt of the opponents of the 
theory. 
Ding- Max Miiller, a German philologist, proposed a 

theory known to modern language students as the 
"ding-dong" theory. Man, he assumed, acted much 
like a musical instrument. We know that a note 
struck on one instrument causes the corresponding 
note on another instrument to vibrate in unison. 
' Whitney. 
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This phenomenon is well illustrated by the piano and 
violin. If, for example, one strikes the A key cor- 
responding to the violin A, that string, if in tune, will 
vibrate. So man, like the violin string, is supposed to 
have responded to objects in the outside world. He 
spoke the proper name as each object met his eye. 
Advocates of the theory give as support of their 
opinion a Biblical statement. When Adam was con- 
fronted with the animals newly created on earth, he 
gave them names at once. These names, says the 
Bible, the animals henceforth retained. Unfortu- 
nately this statement cannot be cited as the indisput- 
able proof of the origin of speech, for, like almost 
every Biblical quotation, it can be made to apply to 
any theory. We do not know what Adam said, and 
hence we cannot prove whether he uttered exclama- 
tions, sounds imitative of the animals, or whole words. 

The above theories are those most commonly Recent 
known. Since no one of them can be maintained as theori '"- 
unquestionably correct, new hypotheses are con- 
stantly brought forward by investigators of language. 
Richard Grant White, a commentator and editor of 
Shakespeare, advocated the theory of "formless vowel 
sounds." » Vowel sounds, he says, were modified and 
shaped by the consonants and later formed into roots, 
which were combined in many ways. For example, a, 
pronounced ah, the most common vowel sound, would 
later become modified by a consonant like m, to use 
that of most common occurrence. We have ma. It 
happens that ma is one of our original roots and 
means "to think." The imitations of infants illus- 
trate the tendency to use labials, i.e. consonants 
formed largely by the lips, like p and b, with vowels. 

1 R. G. White, Every Day English, pp. 44-46. 
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My small nephew, in order to Bay grandpa, produced 
"bompa." He used, therefore, three labials — 6, m, 
and p — and two a's (ah), for the o is pronounced like 
ah. 
' Greenough and Kittredge recently proposed the 
"goo-goo" theory. They rather humorously named it 
in imitation of the older theories. Their hypothesis 
might be said to combine all the plausible theories 
heretofore proposed and to be acceptable to the most 
skeptical. Natural cries, common to man and the 
higher animals, they assume, gave rise to language. 
This, it will be seen, includes the "bow-wow" theory 
and advances a step upon it. Man, not only lower 
animals, had cries native to himself. There is nothing 
in the theory to deny the interjectional or onomato- 
poetic nature of the first sounds uttered by man. The 
"ding-dong" theory, the only one not positively ac- 
counted for, is capable of interpretation by the "goo- 
goo" theory. Most people, however, reject the idea 
of an uncontrolled response to worldly objects by man, 
a creature preeminently of will and purpose. To 
them he is more than an instrument to be played 
upon by inferior creation. 

Every theory, irrespective of the features distin- 
guishing it from its competitors in popular approval, 
is based on man's imitative tendency or his emotional 
reaction to the world about him. Man imitates be- 
cause he desires to express himself, to give voice to 
the impressions produced by the world upon his 
senses. Now interjections express man's emotions, 
his mental reaction to external impressions. A beauti- 
ful landscape seldom fails to evoke an exclamation of 
wonder, rapture, or awe. On the other hand, the 
imitative tendency is strong in man. The monkey-like 
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imitations of a baby are too well known to need com- 
ment here. Even the behavior of adults illustrates 
this tendency convincingly. We may have passed the 
stage of animal imitation, but very few of us have 
ceased to imitate our fellows. In fact, drama and 
theatres owe their origin in part to our desire for 
imitation. We speak and act like the character we 
seek to represent. This we do in our consciously 
planned play life. But in our unconscious play life, 
as we might call it, we also imitate our fellows. Few 
can resist the temptation to mimic an unusual or pe- 
culiar cry of a peddler or the mannerisms of an ac- 
quaintance. In fact, if one talks frequently to a man 
of mannerisms, it is with difficulty that one refrains 
from unconscious imitation. It requires at such times, 
when the instinct of imitation is upon us, real con- 
scious effort to be ourselves and not a duplicate of 
another. 

The analogy commonly drawn between the infancy Analog; 
of the race of man and that of the individual man is ^m*!"^ 
often used to prove the force of imitation in learning man and 
language. Of course, applied to primitive speech, this "" *** 
analogy is mere conjecture, yet plausible and sufficient 
because it is based on fundamental truth. Although 
we cannot assert with positiveness that man learned 
to speak much as we do in infancy, we can assume, in 
our lack of positive knowledge, that he learned speech 
like his descendants of to-day. 

SUMMARY 

All speech is baaed on imitation through trial and error. 
Emotional reaction to outside objects is responsible for some 
words and for changes in others. 

Various theories of the origin of language have been pro- 
posed. There are the "bow-wow" or onomatopoetic, the 
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"pooh-pooh" or exclamatory, the "ding-dong," and the "goo- 
goo." The latter, by reason of its broadness of interpretation, 
is highly plausible. Yet we must remember that all theories 
are mere conjecture, based on observation of speech. 

Language is the expression of thoughts through words and 
reflects the history of its speakers. 

The original incentive for speech, and that which alone 
makes communication necessary, is the social intercourse of 



CHAPTER III 
THE EARLIEST SPEAKERS OF LANGUAGE 
Speakers — relations of all languages — roots. 

Just as foreign and strange a language as ours BatU of 
would seem to those two sequestered people who ""^L. 
spoke a tongue of their own creation, would the primi- unguata 
tive speech of our remote ancestors be to us. The 
existence of a primitive people, who gave most of the 
present nations the bases of their languages, has now 
been assumed by modern scholars. This people is 
known as the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic. It 
has been conjectured that the tribe lived in the East 
in a land called Bactria, a province of ancient Persia 
situated north of the Hindu Kush Mountains on the 
upper Oxus River. This land, then, is doubly in- 
teresting to us, for Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum 
has the same general region for its setting. But we 
cannot assert positively that Bactria was the seat of 
our ancient ancestors. No definite proof exists. 
Some scholars have maintained that the home of the 
original speakers of Indo-European was in the ex- 
treme north of Europe. But the evidence obtained 
from the most ancient languages showing an Indo- 
European basis leads us to assume that the East was 
the cradle of our parent speech. 

No definite information concerning our early an- Knowledj 
cestors is extant. Their language, as a separate Ian- lin » ited - 
guage, is extinct. They are supposed by scholars who F°*L 
have studied the most ancient languages containing » pte »d. 
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Indo-European roots to have known some of our com- 
mon foods and animals like, for example, milk and 
the goat. Either because of periodical migrations of 
large bodies under chosen leaders, or because of the 
separation into communities for long periods, the 
original language changed and became dialectic. Each 
community varied some feature of the original 
tongue. 

The change in language due to periodical migra- 
tions of large bodies is called the "wave theory." 
Each succeeding body pushed its predecessor farther 
from the original home. Consequently, the general 
movement was in a westerly direction. The most 
remote band of people naturally showed greater di- 
vergence from the original speech. 

From these different bodies arose our groups of 
languages — the Celtic, Letto-Slavonic, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic. Of the Teutonic group English is a 
subdivision. Our language, being a descendant of a 
body which emigrated farther west, shows greater 
changes in its early forms than do those derived from 
one of the bodies of emigrants that settled nearer the 
original home. Sanskrit is an example of such a lan- 
guage. All of the existent languages to-day are not 
descendants of the Indo-European. The region from 
India westward through Scandinavia is occupied by 
peoples who speak languages derived from the original 
parent speech. Hence the name Indo-European. It 
will be noted that this classification does not include 
languages called Semitic, of which Arabic and Hebrew 
are examples, nor Chinese, Japanese, Polynesian, and 
the African languages. It excludes also North Ameri- 
can and Eskimo. These we do not consider in this 
volume. Indo-European languages are recognized by 
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their common roots, their inflectional system, and 
their similar grammatical structure. 
A table of the Indo-European languages follows: 
I. Abtan 

A. Sanskrit — 1500 B.C. (The gypsy dialect is a de- 

graded form of Sanskrit.) 

1. Hindustani 

2. Other dialects of India 

B. Iranian 

1. Zend 

2. Old Persian 

3. Modern Persian 

II. Armenian — 5th century a.d. 
III. Gheek (all dialects) 
IV. Albanian 
V. Latin 

A. Oscan, Umbrian 

B. Classical Latin 

C. Low Latin 

D. Romance languages 

2. Provencal 

3. Spanish 

4. Portuguese 

5. French 

6. Roumanian 

VI. Csi/nc 

A. Old Gaulish (spoken in Caesar's time) 

B. Welsh 

C. Cornish — extinct since the beginning of the 19th 

century 

D. Breton — spoken in Brittany, a province of France 

E. Manx — spoken in the Isle of Man and allied with 

Scotch Gaelic 

F. Irish — 6th or 7th century A.D. 

O. Scotch Gaelic — connected with Irish 
VII. Germanic ob Teutonic 
A. East Germanic 
1. Gothic (extinct) 
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North Germanic 
1. Scandinavian 

a. Icelandic 

6, Norwegian 



C. West Germanic 

1. High German 

a. Old H. Ger. 
6. Mid. H. Ger. 
e. Modern Ger. 

2. Low German 

a. English 

(1) Old English 

(2) Middle English 

(3} Modem English (A. S.) 

b. Frisian 

(1) Piatt deutech 

c. Old Saxon 

d. Old Franconian 

(1) Dutch, 

(2) Flemish 

VIII. Letto-Slavonic 

A. Slavonic proper 

1. Southeastern 

a. Old Bulgarian 
6. Russian 

c. Serbo-Croatian 

d. Slovenian 

2. Western 

a. Bohemian 

b. Polish 

e. Sorbian or Wendish (spoken in the section 

south of Berlin — Saxony) 
d. Polabish — extinct 
B. Lettic or Lithuanian 

1. Old Prussian 

2. Lettic 

3. Lithuanian 
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The following diagram illustrates in part the mi- 
grations of tribes from the original stock. It gives no 
idea of time, place, or direction and does not include 
all languages. It shows in graphic form that the orig- 
inal people survived after the migrations had begun. 
How long they survived we do not know. 




The Indo-European languages developed into two Two type* 
types, analytic and synthetic. The terms are used ElnjuagBi 
literally as a few examples will prove. Of the analytic — vnflwtic 
type English and German are examples. Greek and WT|B ^, 
Latin illustrate the synthetic type. Latin, in order to 
express "I shall love," uses one word with distinctive 
parts to show tense, person, and number — amabo. 
It joins or places together the separate parts and is, 
therefore, synthetic. English analyzes this word into 
several — "I shall love." German does the same — 
ich werde Iwben. Even the French word for "I shall 
love" is analytic although written as one word — 
aimerai literally means "I have to love" and might 
be written aimer ai. 

As we have said before, most of our modern lan- 
guages are related to each other by virtue of their 
common ancestry. A discussion and demonstration of 
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this relation, therefore, forms a fitting conclusion to 
this chapter. Philologists, who study languages inten- 
sively, have formulated rules by which these relations 
can be recognized and determined. Jacob Ludwig 
Grimm, a German philologist, first formulated laws 
concerning the rotation or change of consonants in 
passing to the Germanic languages. These are known 
collectively as Grimm's Law. He found, for example, 
that p in Indo-European remains p when it appears 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, but becomes / in Teu- 
tonic. A table of these rules with examples follows: 

GRIMM'S LAW 

k t p become in Teutonic h th f 

Ok. t&piia Ok. rpiit Ok. rbnt Eng. heart Eng. three Eng. five 
Lot. tres Ger. Hers Ger. funf 

Bub k t p 

Lai. genus Skt. dacam Eng. kin Eng. ten 

Ok. a« n 
Lai. decern 

Ok. ion (a Stem) Eng. tooth 

Lai. dent (a stem) 
Exceptions to this law will not be considered. 

SUMMARY 

The Indo- Europeans, a primitive Eastern people, be- 
queathed us the basis of most of our modern languages. These 
languages are of two types in structure — analytic or synthetic 

The relations of Indo-European languages have been for- 
mulated into so-called laws, of which Grimm's is the most 
important. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Composition — language expressive of national character — 
history of English — originaj inhabitants — invasions — intro- 
duction of Christianity — Renaissance. 

Oub English is a hybrid language, for it is com- composit 
posed of words from every language. It owes its JJJJJSJ* 
name' English to the Angles, who occupied the great- 
est extent of territory in England in the early cen- 
turies. With Old English or Anglo-Saxon as a nucleus 
we have, through the centuries, evolved a composite 
tongue. We have borrowed from all languages, we 
have modified foreign words by the genius of our own, 
and individual men have deliberately created new 
words. Of individual creations some have lived and 
others perished. 

The following table illustrates the composite charac- 
ter of English. Nearly all languages have contributed 
to ours as the list shows. The words of the table in 
some cases are directly borrowed, in others they have 
been modified. 

Lot. — cucumber, suggest, introduce, doe, creed, organ, 
altar, innuendo, beet, pear, lily, pound, cheese. 

Gk. — apotheosis, acme, biography, myth, physiology. 

It. — balcony, archipelago, cartoon, concert, piano, ruffian. 

Celtic — galore, bard, avon (river), ben (head in Ben Nevis}, 
■. slogan, down (the noun). 

Sp. — sherry, alligator, contraband, embargo, ranch, corral, 
mustang. 

Port. — cocoa, caste, banana. 

Ft. — justice, peace, rent, privilege, war, burlesque, apart- 
ment, automobile. 

21 
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Persian — chess, peach, divan, bazaar, borax. 
Slavonic — polka, ukase, vampire. 
Hebrew — amen, Sabbath, balsam, cherub. 
Aramaic — damask. 

Arabic — admiral, algebra, alcohol, cotton. 
Turkish — bosh, ottoman. 
Hungarian — sabre, hussar. 
Malay — amuck, gong, junk. 

Chinese — tea, joss (corruption of Latin deus from Portu- 
guese deos). 
Australian — kangaroo, boomerang. 
Polynesian — taboo. 

North American — toboggan, wigwam, tomahawk, moose, 

hammock, hominy. 
Mexican — chocolate, tomato. 
West Indian — canoe, potato, hurricane, maize. 
South American — alpaca, quinine, tapioca, guano. 
Dutch — boom, skipper, skates, stoop (steps or porch), 

cookey, spook. 
Tartary — mammoth. 
Danish — call, aloft, they, knife, sky, scare, egg, scald, bull, 

blunt, same, slang, saga. 
Hindu — khaki. 
Japanese — kimona, geisha. 



English has been called a masculine language be- 
cause it is forceful, terse, and clear-cut. These charac- 
teristics of the language are largely the result of its 
formation — most words end in consonants and gram- 
mar is, in comparison with other languages, practically 
non-existent. Such grammar as has survived in Eng- 
lish is logical in formation, for there are few excep- 
tions to rules. Words of one type, like the verb, show 
a marked tendency to conform in structure. Verbs in 
general are tending toward the weak form, which as a 
rule employs for the past tense the ending erf. An- 
other reason for the masculinity of our language is 
the existence of few diminutives. English, therefore, 
is less emotional than other languages but more busi- 
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ness-like and forceful. We have, however, the dimin- 
utives let in booklet, kin in princekin, ling in dwarf- 
ling, and y and ie, used in expressions of affection like 
Billy and auntie. Most of our diminutives are ex- 
pressions of contempt. 

English has simplified its forms to such an extent in I 
the course of its development that, were it not for the [ 
leavening influence of Latin, our language would have 
approached the code-like, monosyllabic nature of Chi- 
nese. 1 Chinese is more a code than a language, its 
many characters may, with slight change of position, 
be used in totally different meanings. So English, 
without the Latin, which has given words longer and 
of different forms, would have been interpreted, we 
are told, according to the position of the various root- 
like components of every sentence. 

Every language, we have said, is a reflection of its Laagnagi 
speakers. We English speaking people, by the exten- ^™g^ 
siveness of our borrowing from the languages of others, charactw 
proclaim that we are no exception to this rule. We ■ 
are essentially commercial, we venture upon the seas, 
seeking expansion and trade; or we explore new re- 
gions. Our fellows, the Germans, are philosophic, the 
Italians, artistic, the French, the polite nation. Of 
course, none of these nations is exclusively philosophic, 
commercial, or polite. But one trait is particularly 
noticeable in each. 

While the speech of every nation retains its essen- Effect of 
tial characteristics of nationality, it is, nevertheless, emlBr " 
influenced by that of neighboring peoples. The citi- 
zens of one country emigrate to other lands, carrying 
with them their language and customs. Gradually 

1 The opinion of Jraperaen. See Growth and Structure, 
Chap. I. 
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assimilation takes place, often on a large scale. Thus 
it was with English. History developed its possibili- 
ties and modified its vocabulary. 

Although the inhabitants of England were originally 
Celts, few Celtic words remain in the language, and 
the majority of these are of recent introduction. A 
complete list of the Celtic words in the language 
would not occupy much space. This small number of 
Celtic words is attributed to the superiority of the 
invading hordes, who saw no reason for learning the 
strange tongue, but by their domination virtually re- 
quired the mastery of their language by the Celts. 

Though the Celts have left us few words, they have, 
nevertheless, bequeathed us a temperament different 
from that ordinarily attributed to our race. That 
poetic fancy ' and warm emotion, together with a fire 
of imagination, mysticism, and weird superstition, — 
qualities exemplified in the literature of Ireland, a 
Celtic literature of to-day, — are considered the direct 
descendants of the Celtic temperament. 

The invasions of the Romans, the Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes, the Danes, and the Normans left their 
imprint on the development of our language. The 
Roman invasions and conquest enriched us with such 
words and suffixes as street (strata via, paved way), 
caster (castra, camp), and wick or wich (vicus, village). 
The two suffixes are used in names of towns — for 
example, Lancaster and Norwich. Such Latin words, 
assimilated into the language before 449 a.d., were 
largely concrete and descriptive of trade or foods. 
These words are called the Latin of the first period. 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were the Teutonic 
peoples who invaded England in the fifth and sixth 

1 See Matthew Arnold's On the Study of Celtic LUeratvre. 
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centuries. They came from a region in north Ger- And**, 
many. The English had been constantly harassed by j ut °^*' 
the Picts and Scots after the Roman withdrawal, and, 
according to tradition, Hengist and Horsa, Jutish 
chiefs, were invited by the Britons or Celts to enter 
England for the purpose of conquering the Picts and 
Scots. But these leaders, once arrived, remained not 
only to accomplish their assigned purpose but also to 
establish kingdoms of their own. The Jutes settled, 
therefore, in what is now Kent, in southeastern 
England, and the Isle of Wight about the year 449. 
The Celts, or native Britons, were driven west, into ' 
Wales and Cornwall. 

In the latter part of the fifth century and the be- 
ginning of the sixth the Angles and the Saxons like- 
wise sent bands to England and founded kingdoms. 
The Saxons settled largely south of the Thames, the 
Angles in the east and central part of England from 
the Thames to Scotland. By the middle of the sixth 
century the invasions had stopped. 

These Teutonic hordes brought with them their own Teuton* 
languages, which later formed the basis of English, the " ™" 
national language. Their supremacy on the island 
naturally resulted in the practically complete suppres- 
sion of the native Celts. For this reason the Celtic 
language lost power as a national medium of expres- 
sion. 

The Teutons were not wildly barbarous. They 
were adventurous sea-rovers with a high regard for 
freedom. It has been said that a nation's culture and ' 
position uvfivilization may be judged by its treat- 
ment of women. These tribes are reported to have 
entertained a lofty idea of woman. Before settling in 
England, they had also developed a rude judicial sys- 
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tern, a religion, and a literature consisting of battle 
songs. Their type of civilization cannot naturally be 
compared to that of the Romans, whose culture they 
swept out of England. In the light of Roman civili- 
zation the Teutonic tribes were, therefore, fierce and 
warlike. 

The Latin of the Becond period owed its introduc- 
tion into our language to Christianity. In 597 a.d. 
St. Augustine introduced Christianity into England 
through the Saxons of Kent in southern England. 
The English language then acquired new words like 
mass, together with bishop and monk, names of ranks 
in the Church. Christian words of classical origin 
existing previous to the introduction of Christianity 
were used with pagan connotation. An angel was not 
a heavenly messenger but a messenger in our sense of 
the word. The English in this period formed com- 
pounds of native words and Latin words. Sometimes 
a word had a Latin prefix or suffix and a native basis. 
A word of this composition is dishearten, which has a 
native basis, heart, and a foreign prefix, dis. 

From the eighth to the tenth century the Danes 
harassed the newly established kingdoms of the Teu- 
tonic invaders. It will be remembered that Alfred, 
the West Saxon king, was at one time driven from his 
throne by Danish marauders. In fact, England was 
overrun with Danes. Gradually they settled down to 
live with their enemies and adopted Christianity. 

Their language, when brought into contact with the 
languages of the Teutons, of necessity exerted an in- 
fluence upon them and was in turn affected by them. 
The Danish loan-words of our language pertain to war 
and the navy. Some legal terms were introduced 
during the periods when the Danes ruled in England, 
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and words denoting ideas common to both peoples be- 
came a part of the English language — e.g. husband, 
sky, happy, die, they. Suffixes derived from Danish 
words survive in names of places — by, meaning town , 
(cf. by-law, originally town-law), thorp, thwaile, and 
toft. Words employing these suffixes are Whitby, AU 
thorp, Braithwaite, and Lowestoft: The number of 
everyday words in English which owe their origin to 
the Danish invasions is remarkable. 

The last invasion of England was that of the Nor- ] 
mans, who came over in 1066 under the leadership of 
William the Conqueror. William sought to take for- 
cible possession of England, his kingdom by inherit- 
ance. How the battle of Hastings influenced English 
history is common knowledge. The Normans now 
obtained control of the government. For several cen- 
turies two languages, the Norman French and the 
Anglo-Saxon, existed side by side. The former was 
the language of the royal court and generally of the 
law courts until about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when English assumed the ascendancy. Nor- 
man French words in English were adopted from Nor- 
man law, government, art, fashion, etiquette, and 
luxury, for the Normans were then the supreme social 
class in England. Examples of such words are peace, ■ 
grief, prison, throne, tax, judge. Ivanhoe illustrates the ' 
strange custom, prevalent during this period, of ap- 
plying Saxon names to animals when alive, but Nor- 
man French names when prepared for food. Witness 
Saxon swine, calf, ox, sheep, and deer, opposed to Nor- 
man pork, veal, beef, mutton, and venison. 

The chief influence of Norman French on English 
will receive consideration when the periods of our 
language are discussed. Other French dialects, par- 
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ticularly the Parisian, are responsible for French 
words in English in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Not all our French words, therefore, were due 
to the Norman French. English, after a struggle with 
the French, obtained the ascendancy and became the 
established basis of our modern speech. 

The next great influence on the language was the 
Renaissance movement. This movement was respon- 
sible for a wholesale introduction of Latin words. 
The revival of interest in the classic literature and art 
naturally included an interest in the language. Many 
terms, therefore, some Latin and others Latinized 
Greek, found their way into English. Industry and 
temperance were late sixteenth century borrowings, 
coming from Italy or France. In their zeal for Latin 
words the English attempted to reform their language, 
for its present form was felt to be barbarous. This 
reform movement, therefore, led not only to the in- 
troduction of new words but to the changing of old 
etymology. Words of French origin like doute, as 
doubt was then spelled, were changed in spelling to 
conform to their original source. Hence doute became 
doubt so that all might see by the 6 that the word 
was derived from Latin dubitare. This etymology is 
not essentially false, for the French originally ob- 
tained their word from the Latin. But such a word 
as ile, derived from Anglo-Saxon Hand, because the 
meaning was similar to that of island, was thereafter 
written with an s to show its supposed derivation 
from Latin insula. So rime, the correct form, was 
changed to rhyme to denote its supposed connec- 
tion with rhythm, with which, by the way, it has 
nothing to do. It was made over from French 
riihme to correspond; to Latin rkythmus. False 
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etymology will receive fuller treatment under folk 
etymology. 

By far the largest number of Latin words were 
borrowed wholesale after 1500. From this Renais- 
sance period date our learned abstract words. Some 
of them passed first through the French language 
before coming to us, i.e. we borrowed words from the 
French after they had been modified by French lan- 
guage rules. We have continued to borrow Latin ' 
words right down to the modern period. 

No account of the history of the English language Printtaj 
would be complete without a statement of the influ- J^a^d 
ence of printing on the form of the language. Caxton BngUih. 
printed the first book in English in 1475 and thereby 
started a movement destined to result in the estab- 
lishment of a standard of speech. The discussion of 
spelling and spelling reform will demonstrate to how 
great an extent printing affected language. Suffice it 
to say here that a standard of language, evolved by 
time, gradually established itself over dialects. The 
people came to see the advisability of a source of 
communication comprehensible to the majority. 

SUMMARY 

English may be called a masculine language because of its 
forcefulnesa, vigorous precision, and terseness. It reflects in 
its vocabulary and form the nature of its speakers' develop- 
ment, of which commercial expansion is the keynote. 

The various invasions — Latin, Teuton, Danish, Norman — 
the introduction of Christianity, and the Renaissance changed 
the type of language we speak to-day. The Celtic language 
did not become the basis of English. 

The Norman French assisted in the decay of inflections of 
Old English, which became gradually more simple in form. 
Thus, from a complex grammatical tongue we developed a 
comparatively grammarless language. 
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The basis of our language is Teutonic. Latin is a leavening 
influence, which has not only enriched Bngliah vocabulary but 
kept the language from too great a monosyllabic tendency. 

The invention of printing made possible or hastened the 
establishment of a standard speech. 

English has a native basis, which is Teutonic, and an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, borrowed from practically *e very language. 
Generally these borrowed words were modified by the genius 
of our own and became English in form. 



HISTORICAL PERIODS AND DIALECTS OF ENGLISH 

Four periods — dialects of early English — of later English 
— • beginning of modern English. 

The previous chapter discussed the progress of 
English in the order of historical development. An- 
other method of treatment is the analysis of its 
■periods of development. Dates for periods are not 
definite and indisputable but intended to assist the 
study of the progress of English. They are arbitrary 
in their division and are designed for reference and 
convenience. 

Old English is most like Old Frisian, it belongs to Pint 
the Low German family. A glance at its position in JEjS? - 
the table of languages given in Chapter III will call Suon or 
this to mind. The first period of our language is jJJk-u 
called the Anglo-Saxon or Old English. Its position 
in the Teutonic group is made evident by comparison 
with modem Low German, where resemblances are 
obvious. The dates of the period are 450-1100 for 
the Anglo-Saxon or Old English division. Old English Full 
is the period of full inflections, i.e. of distinction in *"*«*>»• 
declensions, number, verb forms, gender, case, etc. 

In the change from Old English to Middle English Second 
there was a loss of a large part of the native vocabu- KflSl - 
lary and an adoption of French words. This was the English, 
period of levelled inflections because these were being 
gradually lost. Instead of the inflectional distinctions 
the people employed prepositions and auxiliary verbs 

31 
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to express relations and changes in tenses or modes. 
The dates of the period are 1100-1500. From 1500 
to the present is the modern period. This is the 
period of lost inflections. 

The Norman French influence must now be con- 
sidered in more detail. The French, Norman or Pari- 
sian, exerted the greatest influence on English in the 
fourteenth century. In this century the struggle for 
supremacy began, and by the end of the century 
English had won the victory. The influence of the 
Norman invasion and its consequent effect on our 
language is thought by some to have been frequently 
exaggerated. It is generally believed that no bitter 
linguistic struggle was waged between the two peoples, 
but that English gained the ascendancy by virtue of 
its inherent power as a language and the support lent 
by a greater English speaking population. It must be 
remembered that the French, when they came to Eng- 
land, brought with them a culture and a literature 
to a country possessing neither in comparison to theirs. 
Consequently, the Old English words of common 
everyday life largely survived, but the literary lan- 
guage perished. Many Anglo-Saxon words were lost 
in this Middle English period, together with many 
native prefixes and suffixes and expressions. One 
Anglo-Saxon word, the loss of which is regretted by 
many linguists, is wankope, meaning despair. 

Norman French served to hasten the decay of in- 
flections already begun in English. This decay would 
have taken place in the natural order of events with- 
out the French, but under the circumstances it was 
hastened. The victory of English is the result of 
several causes. In the first place, the English race 
excelled in numbers. This predominance, together 
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with the severance of the Normans from France by 
the loss in the beginning of the thirteenth century of 
Calais, their last remaining French possession, made 
English a rival of Norman French. The Normans, 
severed from France, had a choice between becoming 
true Englishmen or returning to France and remaining 
French. Accordingly a national spirit arose. 

In England, on the other hand, a worthy native 
literature had grown up. The. English, therefore, had 
every reason to retain their own language. Now the 
French spoken by the Normans differed from that of 
the continent, of which it was only a dialect. Nor- 
man French had, therefore, small chance of establish- 
ing itself in England in the face of two rivals, Parisian 
French and native English. English then assumed the 
ascendancy. Through royal edicts it became the lan- 
guage of the schools and courts, and by the end of 
the fifteenth century had entirely displaced French as 
the accepted national language. 

Like all languages, English once consisted of dia- 
lects. This condition antedated the modern period. 
A dialect is the name given to the type of language 
spoken by a minority of people speaking that lan- 
guage. Dialects are spoken in a definite part, a 
particular section of the country. A dialect is not 
acceptable to the rest of the people speaking the lan- 
guage from which it is derived, because it is not the 
standard speech. It is local and restricted. Litera- 
ture/often records dialects. Thomas Hardy has 
familiarized us with the Wessex dialect and Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, with the New England dialect. 

The dialects spoken by the early ancestors of Eng- nuieett 
lish speaking people were four in number — the r 
Northumbrian, the Mercian — together known as 
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Anglian dialects — the West Saxon, and the Kentish, 
both Saxon dialects. The Northumbrians occupied the 
northern part of England down to the Humber River. 
The Mercian kingdom extended from the Humber to 
the Thames. Kent is located in the southeastern part 
of England. The rest of England was occupied by 
the Saxons. 

When Norman French began to influence these 
dialects, a struggle ensued about 1300-1380, with the 
result that English broke up into four dialects. The 
Northumbrian became the Northern, the Mercian, 
the Midland, which consisted of two divisions — 
1. East Midland and 2, West Midland. The West 
Saxon and the Kentish were known as the Southern. 

The East Midland dialect is the native basis of our 
language. At one time the Northern and then the 
Southern held sway, but the Midland finally tri- 
umphed. Various causes contributed to this victory. 
In the first place, the East Midland dialect occupied 
an intermediate position and served as an arbiter be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern, for it possessed 
features of both. It lost, through contact with these 
dialects, some of its inflections and was, consequently, 
more simple. Secondly, it extended over a wider terri- 
tory, thereby embracing more people. In the third 
place, it became the official language of the law 
courts and the schools by reason of its being the 
speech of London, the largest city, and of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Lastly, Chaucer, one of our early poets, 
wrote in the East Midland dialect. His literature, 
therefore, influenced popular tendency. 

The conquests, periods of the history of our lan- 
guage, and the various dialects follow in tabular form: 
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Early 6th cent. — Pinal departure of Romans. 

449 — Hengist and Horsa with the Jutes. 

5th-middle of the 6th cent — Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

597 — Introduction of Christianity. 

8th-10th cent. — Danish invasions. 

1066 — Norman conquest. 

15th-16th cent. — Renaissance. 

Periods of Language Development 
Old English or Anglo-Saxon — 460-1100. Period of full in- 
flections. 
Middle English— 1100-1500. Period of levelled inflec- 
tions. 
Modern English — 1500-. Period of lost inflections. 

Early Dialects 

Later Dialects 
Northern — descendant of Northumbrian. 

(cf. Lowland Scotch of Bums.) 
East Midland 1 f Once West 

\ Once Mercian. Southern { Saxon and 
West Midland ] I Kentish. 

SUMMARY 

English developed into its present form gradually, through 
periods of change. One dialect, the East Midland, became the 
basis of modern speech because of 1. lis intermediate position, 
which enabled it to adopt features of other dialects, 2. The 
predominance in number of people speaking it, 3. Its adoption 
by the government as the official language, and 4. Its exclu- 
sive use by London and Chaucer. 

"Old English is the period of full inflections (nama, gifan, 
cam), Middle English of levelled inflections (naame, given, 
caare), and Modern English of lost inflections (name, give, 
care) . " ' 

1 H. Sweet, History of English Sounds. 



CHAPTER VI 

LOSS OP INFLECTION AND NEW GRAMMAR IN 
ENGLISH 

Decay of gender — of case — of conjugation — adjectives — 
noun plurals, foreign, false. 

No exhaustive treatment of the grammatical de- 
velopment of our language can be here attempted. 
Historical grammars, because of their wealth of ma- 
terial, should be consulted freely. 1 This chapter ex- 
ists simply to show that English was not presented 
to us as a complete product, but passed through many 
changes. It will undoubtedly continue to undergo 
change. 

The decay or loss of inflection in English, evident Low of 
in the East Midland dialect, has continued and is infl, » c,io1 
even now in progress. We still retain some arbitrary 
distinctions of gender. But these distinctions are in 
meaning and not, as in earlier times, in form. For 
example, we say he for the sun and she for the moon 
although there is nothing in the form of the words to 
tell us the gender. But in Old English both declen- 
sion and gender were noted. 

Our case system, too, has been simplified through Cue. 
inflectional change. We have practically two cases at 
the present time, for words in the objective case show 
no difference in form. We say that a tree has been 
felled and that a man felled a tree. 

1 See bibliography for names of books. 
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Our verbs are tending toward a likeness in form. 
Most of them are of the weak or regular class, which 
now generally uses d or ed in the past tense and d or t 
for the participial ending. To illustrate — look, 
looked, looked is of the weak class. This process of 
decay is largely due to a force in language called 
analogy, i.e. a tendency to make dissimilar or seem- 
ingly dissimilar word formations conform to the reg- 
ular or most common forms. An example of the 
working of this force is the verb sigh, which was 
originally a strong verb but is now weak — sigh, 
sighed, sighed. 

The difference between the older and more modern 
forms of verbs, adjectives, and pronouns is in itself 
ample proof of the development of English. Old 
English verbs were, as we have said, of two classes, 
strong and weak. It is difficult from the form of 
modern verbs to tell at times to what class a verb 
once belonged, because analogical changes obscure the 
once evident connection. The weak form is already 
known to us. The strong verbs formed their past 
tense and participle by some change in their vowel. 
For examples of strong verbs we have break, broke, 
broken; Jly, flew, flown. The infinitive of the Old 
English verb was known by its ending — an. In our 
verbs, on the contrary, we use the preposition to for 
infinitive relations. Old English said drincan, mod- 
ern English says to drink. The second person singular 
ended in s( (hast) in some English verbs. The third 
singular of Old English verbs ended in (ft. Now the 
verbs of ordinary conversation and prose end in s — 
Old English giveth, hath, and modern English gives, has. 
Our elaborate tense system has perished honorably. 
With the tense system died many of the modal dis- 
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tinctions. Witness the slow death of the subjunctive, 
which is now nearing extinction. The probable disap- 
pearance of the subjunctive will undoubtedly be a 
loss to our language in subtlety of expression. There 
are shades of distinction that can be expressed in no 
other way. Perhaps, in the future, we shall always 
say "if he was" and "provided I was," etc. We 
still have, however, such a subjunctive as "Come 
what may, I shall do it." The potential and optative 
modes are generally no longer known as such. We 
are more likely to say "a verb in the indicative mode, 
expressive of power or ability to perform or denoting 
a wish." 

The nouns and pronouns of Old English had Noun 
generally four cases — a nominative, genitive, dative, ch * n « e - 
and accusative; two numbers — singular and plural; 
and three genders — masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
Once there were six cases and three numbers — a 
dual number like the Greek. These nouns were 
declined by one of several systems. There were 
strong declensions and weak declensions, with pro- 
vision for difference of gender, and declensions for 
irregular nouns. Some of the plurals of modern 
English nouns are survivals of Old English endings 
or plurals. 

The s ending figures more prominently in English The s 
than any other termination. It is the ending of g° d '^' 
most modern plurals, it is the sign of the possessive 
case, and, as we have seen, the termination of verbs 
in the third singular. 

The s plural in English needs no demonstration. 
Not quite so common is the en termination, seen in 
children 1 and oxen. This is a strange phenomenon, 
'Not originally an en plural. Farmed by analogy. 
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for the 9 ending of plurals was originally much less 
common than the en, which threatened at one time 
to supersede it. 

Old English formed some plurals by umlaut or 
change of vowel. Survivals are plurals of foot, tooth, 
goose, mouse, man, woman, which are respectively 
feet, teeth, geese, mice, men, women. Because of our 
large number of borrowed words, we have foreign 
plurals. But they are fast becoming changed to our 
common plural in s. Examples of foreign plurals are 
appendices (sing, appendix), phenomena (pheno- 
menon), banditti (bandit), memoranda (memorandum), 
termini (terminus), radii (radius), strata (stratum), 
analyses (analysis), formulae (formula), beaux (beau), 
and mesdames (madam). Many of these are now 
most often heard in the English plural forms, being 
acceptable to good English usage. Such are bandits 
and formulas. Occasionally appendixes and memo- 
randums are heard. The latter was used by Irving 
in the Author's Account of Himself. 

Through mistaken analogy we have in our language 
some false plurals, i.e. plurals have been formed 
from words already plural but mistaken for singulars. 
Such are peas, of which the singular is supposed to 
be pea, but the real plural is pease, and alms and 
eaves. We have also an example of two plurals for 
one word — dozen. We say "I saw dozens of books 
lying on the table " but " I bought three dozen 
lemons." 

Adjectives in Old English had three genders like 
the nouns. They were compared, if regular, by 
adding ra to form the comparative degree and esta 
to form the superlative. For example, rice, meaning 
powerful, is compared rice, ricra, ricost or ricesta. 
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There were, too, some irregular comparisons like lytel 
(small), lama, lSest(a). 

Finally, the pronouns of Old English show in ■ 
modern English changes in form or use. The per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns have been simplified. 
In Old English our pronoun you had four forms 
according to usage in case and number. They were 



as follows: 



Sing. Plur. 

Norn, thou ye 

Accus. thee you 



We of to-day use you for all forms, irrespective of 
case or number. Poetry, of course, varies from 
ordinary usage and cannot be cited as proof for 
general usage of speech. 

His was originally used as the possessive of both 
he and it. Later it, which used to be hit, was used 
in the same form for the possessive of it. Then its 
was introduced. 1 

Our she displaced an older form, keo, the Old 
English feminine definite article. 

Who was once spelled hwa. Other pronouns and 
some adverbs, for example hwaer, were spelled with 
the A first. Hence our pronunciation of k in these 
words. 

The following table shows the pure English ele- 
ments of our language: 2 
Grammatical inflections. 

A. Plural suffixes (s,n). (Possessive case ending s). 

B. Suffixes for comparison of adjectives — er (ra), est {esta). 

C. Verbal inflections for persons (s(, tk, a). 

Tense {d, t). 

Participial endings (en, ing). 

D. Verbs like be, am, shall, have, etc. 

1 See Jespersen, Growth and Structure, Progress in Language. 
* R. Morris, Lessons in Historical English Grammar, pp. 27-28, 
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Grammatical Words. 

A. Numerals excepting second, million, b&lion. 

B. Demonstratives — this, that, the {once a demonstrative). 

C. Personal, relative, interrogative pronouns — I, thou, he, 

who, -which, etc. 

D. Adverbs of time and place — when, here, etc. 

E. Most of our conjunctions and prepositions not prefixes 

in composition — under, beyond, on, from, and, yet, 
but, because. 

F. Nouns forming plurals by vowel change. 

0. Past tense of verbs using vowel change. 
H. Adjectives of irregular comparison (near). 

1. Causative verbs from intransitive verbs by vowel change 

m, lay). 

M09T monosyllabic woRes — names of animals, trees, nature, 



Names of the seasons, except autumn (Latin). 

There are many advantages in a simpler gramma- 
tical structure. English, because of it, is more 
flexible than German and other highly inflectional 
languages. Without a change of termination or 
spelling English can, in many cases, use the same 
word as a noun, a verb, an adjective, etc. In "a 
big jump" and "I jump," jump is used respectively 
as a noun and a verb. Another example is "Water 
is composed of two elements " and "Water the 
flowers." The nouns man, foot, and arm are used 
as verbs in "man a ship," "foot it," "arm a fort." 
An instance of a noun used as an adjective is straw 
in "a straw hat." But the following illustrates per- 
fectly the freedom of usage in English: The word 
cut can be used in the present and past tense, the 
singular and plural, first, second, and third persons, 
in the infinitive, imperative, indicative, and sub- 
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junctive, and as the past participle.' In the early 
language this was impossible. 

The abolition of the case system has made our 
language freer in the combination of words. We say 
"I took, broke, and threw it away," "The man you 
spoke to." In the latter we have an example of the 
freedom acquired through the loss of the dative case. 
Other causes of the flexibility are the lack of dis- 
tinctions in formal gender and number. We may 
say "My wife and children" but the French, for 
example, must say " Ma femme et mes enfanfcs" and 
the Germans "Meine Frau und meiae Kinder." 

Instead of the case distinctions our language has 
auxiliary verbs and prepositions. Prepositions, as 
we saw in an illustration previously given, permit 
loose structure. "We were taken no notice of " is 
structurally loose. 

SUMMARY 

The decay of inflections — tense, gender, number, mode, 
declension — gave English of to-day its flexibility. ■ 
1 Jespersen, Prepress in Language. 



CHAPTER VII 
PHASES OF LANGUAGE 

Language symbolic — originally song-like — survival of 

rhythm — accent — conventionality of — two kinds of speech, 
popular and learned — elegant English — newspaper English — 
Malaprops. 

Ungu* £ * When man first desired to express in language his 
ijmboiic. impression of some new object or phase of life, he 
deliberately created a word for the purpose. Con- 
crete objects first attracted his attention, even as 
they now demand the first attention of children. 
Later he sought words to express abstract relations 
and ideas. Hence these spoken words were symbols 
Spoken. of the objects or ideas. Language, then, was really 
spoken and, consequently, intended merely for the 
ear. But as communication developed, man sought 
to perpetuate his thoughts and emotions for future 
generations. Thus written language arose. The 
written word was, therefore, a symbol of the spoken 
word, an appeal to the eye, and may, consequently, 
be called a symbol of a symbol. 
Song-like This symbolic language, according to investigators 

^^ ot of the nature of ancient tongues, in its early days 
ipeech. was of a song-like quality. It must have possessed 
greater modulation of voice — tone — and a chanting 
melody. For that reason, the first literature was 
poetry. This language naturally appealed to the 
senses in its concreteness. The song-like quality, 
originally characterizing speech, survives to-day in 
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the rhythm of language. A short study of any 
modern language discloses the fact that there is a 
rhythm peculiar to that language. English, although 
it has lost most of its inflections and has become 
"masculinized," still retains this characteristic of 
speech. 1 Because the natural rhythm would be de- Rhythm, 
stroyed, no English speaking person in general re- 
verses the order of the following phrases: "men and 
women," "past and present," "bread and butter," 
"rough and ready," "shoes and stockings," "life 
and death," "pie and cake." The latter is some- 
times reversed. Note, however, that expressions 
like "boys and girls" and "hat and coat" are used 
in reverse order perhaps as often as in their quoted 
form. 

Another phase of language, which every speech 
possesses, is accent. The effect of accent in language Accent — 
is seen in the loss of syllables in words. A brief 
account of the kinds of accent and their manifesta- 
tion in language will throw light on a characteristic 
of speech possessing considerable influence on lan- 
guage development. There are two kinds of accent, Kinds of: 
pitch and stress. Pitch accent depends on the num- 
ber of vibrations of the vocal chords as in singing. 
An excellent example of a language employing pitch I. .Pitch. 
accent is ancient Greek, which, if read properly, is 
melodious. The modern tendency toward excess of 
stress accent is shown in the development of ancient 
Greek, a pitch accent language, into modern Greek, 
largely stress. Of course, it must not be assumed 
that languages use one accent exclusively — every 
language uses some pitch accent. In English we 
vary our pitch in asking questions, where the voice 
1 See text books on philology for details. 
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rises at the end, and in sarcasm, where we frequently 
raise the voice for modulation. 

The second type of accent is the stress. Stress 
accent depends on the force with which the breath 
is expelled. Those using stress accent emphasize 
one syllable at the expense of the rest. For example, 
we say chem'istry with the accent on the first syllable. 
As some have said, we "hit it hard." English is 
mainly a language of stress accent. 

The effect on language of pitch accent cannot 
readily be explained in a book of this nature, for it 
is too technical and belongs mainly to the province 
of professional philologists. We may say, however, 
that it causes changes of vowels, known as ablaut. 
Stress accent causes the loss of syllables in words. 
For example, the word elemen'tary, accented on the 
third syllable, is often pronounced with the suppres- 
sion of the fourth syllable as element'ry. In like 
manner geography is frequently pronounced g'og'raphy. 
The erroneous pronunciation of elementary might be 
said to be due to laziness. After reaching the accent, 
the speaker feels that he has accomplished all that 
is necessary. The suppression of e in geography may 
be attributed to anticipation. The speaker hastens 
to reach the accented syllabic, 

English accent is not immutable. It varies with 
the fashion of speech. Witness the modification in 
the pronunciation of inexplicable, indisputable, adver- 
tisement, balcony (once pronounced balco'ny), aspirant, 
theatre, compromise (once compro'mise), and con- 
template. The latter, as with consummate, the adjec- 
tive, and illustrate is at present pronounced with the 
accent on either of two syllables, the first or the 
second. In three syllable words the accent is gener- 
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ally placed on the first. In some cases the accent 
is changed for contrast. For example, in the firm 
names of "Freeman and Freehof" probably all would 
stress hof in the combination, but spoken alone 
"Freehof" would be regularly accented. We often 
differentiate several meanings of words by a change 
in the accent. The following three words are of noun 
and verb distinctions through accent: con'dud, con~ 
duct', in'sult, insult', ex'port, export'. Ab'sent is an 
adjective, but absent' is a verb. Minvie', an adjec- 
tive, has as its counterpart, the noun min'tde. 1 

By reason of its social origin all language is con- 
ventional. How often do we say, "Beg your pardon," conven- 
"If you please," and "Dear madam" when, it must JJ??*** 
be confessed, we mean something remote from the 
literal signification of these phrases. In fact, our 
entire system of etiquette and diplomatic intercourse 
is a living witness to the conventionality of our 
language. But this trait of the English speaking 
people is one common to all peoples and is no reflec- 
tion on our development. 

Conventionality may be classified according to its Popntar 
manifestations. In other words, it has various Bpeech - 
branches open to inquiry. One of these relates to 
the division of speech according to the speaker's 
degree of culture and his subject matter. Language 
is then either popular or learned. Everyone uses 
both kinds of speech in some form unless he is very 
stupid or pedantic. In speeches, lectures, and essays, 
particularly on scientific subjects, he speaks his 
learned language. What words belong to one's 
learned' stock and what to the popular depends neces- 

1 See Emerson, History of the English Language, p. 259 for 
additional examples. 
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sarily on one's education and general culture. The 
learned language of an unlettered man would rank 
with the popular speech of a cultured man. Popular 
speech is most often the source of slang, while learned 
Bpeech is the source of our so-called "elegant 
English." 

There are some people who delight in displaying 
their knowledge of foreign languages. Consequently, 
they sprinkle their sentences with foreign words and 
phrases. If such a word or phrase becomes popular 
enough, it may be adopted into the general language 
to be used by everyone. In some cases its origin is 
forgotten. The number of French and Latin phrases 
in our language needs no comment. Another custom 
of these elegant speakers is the use of a pedantic 
structure, which is like a patented process. Long 
sentences of involved structure, with words of foreign 
origin in the majority, for the most part displace 
simple sentences. Such people would probably prefer 
to use the exaggerated sentence, " Crypt .ogamous 
concretion never grows on mineral fragments that 
decline repose," instead of "A rolling stone gathers 
no moss." Very likely they would change "When 
the cat's away, the mice will play" into "In the 
absence of the feline race, the mice give themselves 
up to various pastimes." 

Oftentimes those attempting to speak elegant 
English blunder in their usage. Of this type 
Mrs. Malaprop 1 is the stock example. She could 
"anticipate the past" and "retrospect the future" 
although no one else had ever been known to do 
either before. In speaking of education, she expressed 
the wish that her niece Lydia should acquire a 
1 Bee chapter on folk etymology. 
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"supercilious knowledge in accounts" and should 
learn the geography of "contagious countries." We 
assume that she meant contiguous and here made 
another mistake like "perpendiculars" for parti- 
culars. She enjoins Lydia to "illiterate" a certain 
young man from her memory. 

Newspaper English has been criticized for looseness Hewip«p«r 
and artificial elegance. This is another so-called F """" h 
"kind" of English. The English of minor papers is 
often undoubtedly careless in structure and usage. 
But papers of recognized excellence cannot be accused 
of corrupting the language. They employ men, who 
by training and experience, frequently know more 
than the people who criticize them. Some papers, 
however, in their zeal to use dignified English, lapse 
into the elegant style. To the desire for dignity the 
following must be attributed. A local newspaper, in 
announcing the approaching performance of Long- 
fellow's Courtship of Miles Standish, said, "Several 
of Bidgewood'a clever amateur thespians are in the 
cast." Why actors or performers would not have 
sufficed must be referred to the newspaper's editors. 
That Thespis was the reputed founder of Greek 
drama, and hence indirectly of ours, is not common 
knowledge. The desire to render dignity to certain 
people leads to another species of elegant English — 
misrepresentation. In that same local newspaper was 
an account of the activities of a woman who possessed 
the doctorate of philosophy and who was also married. 
As if there were an inherent connection between a 
doctorate and marriage, she was called Mrs. Dr. 
But the degree belonged to her. Contrast with this 

statement the announcement that a Mrs. Dr. 

would be accompanied at a concert by her husband, 
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Dr. . But note that the degree belonged to her 

husband. Degrees are evidently interchangeable in 
newspaper language. An English paper lamented the 
"worsening" of conditions in the postal department. 
Here we have evidently a new verb. 

SUMMARY 

Language is symbolic. Written language is doubly sym- 
bolic, for it symbolizes a symbol — the spoken word. Language 
was first concrete and spoken. Later it introduced abstrac- 
tions and used written forms. 

In the beginning speech was song-like. This quality sur- 
vives in modern speech rhythm. 

Every tongue has accent, of which there are two kinds — 
1. pitch, which gives intonation and 2. stress, which gives 
emphasis. English is chiefly a stress accent language. Accent 
often varies with the development of language. 

Conventionality is evident in all language. Phases of it 
are the division of speech into popular and learned, elegant Eng- 
lish, and newspaper English. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PHASES OF LANGUAGE (cont.) 

Euphemism — poetry in language in survival of old ideas — 
reflection of race development — metaphor — synonyms — 
difference in prose and poetical diction — psychology of lan- 
guage — words inadequate for expression of thought. 

Another phase in the conventionality of language, Bupfcamf 
common to all languages, is euphemism. This is a 
tendency literally "to speak well" of a thing, i.e. to 
veil the real meaning for the sake of avoiding un- 
pleasantness. Euphemism has its origin in man's Oricfn o 
attribution of an indissoluble bond between word and 
thing, i.e. between the symbol and the object it 
represents. At one time using a man's name was 
supposed to injure him. To this supposed connec- 
tion between word and thing is due the Greek term 
for the Furies, who are known as the Eumenides, the 
"well-meaning." Now the Furies punished men and 
are, therefore, from man's point of view, not well- 
meaning. The Greek word for left hand means the 
better hand. It was given this name to conciliate it, 
for from the left came unfavorable omens. (Note 
that the Latin word for left, sinister, has given us the 
English word sinister.) Our ancestors euphemisti- 
cally called fairies "good fairies" although they 
thought the sprites evil influences. The Cape of 
Good Hope, originally Stormy Cape, has not im- 
proved with its new name. So we in the present, 
even if free from superstition, attempt to conciliate 
a refractory dog by calling him "nice doggie." It is 
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significant that we are at the same time edging away 
from the animal. 

There are still people who will not speak of certain 
happenings because they fear a disastrous conse- 
quence. These are, of course, the superstitious and 
the ignorant. Such fear, modified into dislike for 
unpleasantness or softened to considerations of 
courtesy, is responsible for words and phrases like 
"passed away," "that's a fish story," "intoxication," 
"removed" for died, a lie, drunkenness, and murdered. 
Shakespeare's "minions of the moon" for thieves is 
a humorous instance of euphemism, 
i From the nature of its origin in concrete words 
language, now more abstract, contains many survi- 
vals of concreteness. These survivals of old ideas 
are the poetry in speech and reflect man's develop- 
ment. The word lunatic proclaims man's early 
opinion of the influence of the moon on one demented. 
In various languages the words for numbers were 
taken from grain, flowers, man's hands, etc. A num- 
ber would be reckoned as so many kernels of grain 
or, as in our case, from the ten digits of man's hand, 
which give us our decimal basis in arithmetic. An 
excellent survival is the names of the months Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, which come 
down to us from Roman time reckoning. But they 
are not our seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months, 
as their names imply. 

The names of flowers are often poetic survivals. 
We have as examples the forget-me-not, golden rod, 
dragon flower, butter cup, heart's ease, Jacob's ladder, 
and milk-weed. Of this poetic tendency daisy is an 
excellent representative, for it once meant day's 
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Other instances of modern survivals are melancholy, 1 Metaphor, 
which proclaims its connection with black bile, and 
supercilious, 1 derived from eye-brow, which is often 
raised in contempt. The heart still remains the 
supposed seat of affection in spite of the fact that 
modern science has disproved this function of the 
heart. Most of these poetic survivals are metaphori- 
cal because they draw analogies between different 
concrete objects or abstract relations. We say that 
a chair has legs, needles have eyes, promontories 
have shoulders, waves boast of crests, and lettuce is 
bought in heads. Everyone has experienced bitter 
trials, and some have tasted a fragrance. There are 
magnetic personalities and sweet, sour, and sparkling 
temperaments. A bold man we say has gall or nerve.* 
White still remains the symbol of purity and inno- 
cence, black, of evil and mourning, yellow, of jealousy 
and age, green, of vigor, youth, and freshness, and 
purple, of royalty. 

All of the characteristics of language are not 
treated in this chapter and the preceding one. Only 
those likely to be noticed by the student or those 
important phases, probably unknown to him, have 
received attention. There remain now for considera- 
tion two characteristics of language familiar to all. 
These are synonyms and poetic diction. 

Synonyms, or words with practically the same Srnonjms. 
meanings, enable a language to express shades of 
meaning otherwise impossible of distinction. English 
is particularly rich in synonyms because it has bor- 
rowed from many languages. It has, too, its native 
equivalents of foreign words. Many synonyms are 

1 See list of words. 

■ See chapter on slang for more material on metaphor. 
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relics of the older speech when compound words were 
common. Several rude languages of to-day must 
express various relations by a partial change in the 
composition of a word. Hence they possess com- 
pound words, in which the new relation is represented 
by a word corresponding to our adjective. A word 
expressive of " my hat," for example, is different 
from that expressive of "your hat." In Old English 
there were numerous compounds. Beowulf, our oldest 
English epio, contains many words meaning sword 
and an equally large number meaning sea. There 
was, therefore, variety in the poem. And it is just 
this variety that language needs. Synonyms, con- 
sequently, are a valuable addition to any language, 
for they give it variety of expression and delicacy of 
discrimination. 

Heretofore in our discussion, no distinction has 
been made between prose and poetic diction. Out- 
side the difference in rhythm there is the difference 
in the nature of the vocabulary. Briefly, in poetry 
many words generally are sense-appealing, i.e. they 
are words of color, odor, sound. In some types of 
poetry, like the ballad, old word forms are preserved 
and sometimes created. Thou and words like giveth 
are survivals of archaic language, as is wain for 
wagon. Alliteration, the reproduction in many words 
of the same initial letter or letters, metaphor, and 
compound words are used freely. For compound 
words Tennyson is noted. 1 Order in poetry is often 
reversed. It will be observed that many of these 
characteristics of poetry occur in prose, especially in 
that variety known as poetic prose. 

1 See Enoch Arden. 
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In spite of the various phases of language that PijdwU 
admit of discussion, there are some qualities that can ***** 
never be fully explained or explained at all. Because 
man is a creature of development, of growing mind 
and will, his actions cannot be entirely accounted 
for. There remains the eternal psychology of living 
creatures which is inestimable but potent, as every- 
thing so subtle must be. Language, too, is psycholog- 
ical because the mind controls it. Now some main- 
tain that there is an inherent connection, an 
indissoluble bond between words and thought, that 
thought cannot exist without words to embody it. 
But thought can exist without words. No one denies " 
thought to a baby, who is unable to utter a syllable. 
One learns, too, several words for the same thing in 
different languages, and the deaf mutes employ no 
words at all, but signs. Frequently, and indeed more 
often, in tense situations language is inadequate for 
the precise expression of thought. A look or a ges- 
ture conveys more. It is noteworthy, however, that 
subtle distinctions and abstractions are inexpressible 
by gestures and sometimes equally inexpressible in 
speech. The influence of psychology in language 
is, therefore, inestimable. Much in speech will remain 
forever blank because psychological subtleties cannot 
be penetrated. 

SUMMARY 

Euphemism is the characteristic of language which is 
responsible for the concealment of unpleasantness in speech. 

Many old ideas survive in modern words. Together with 
metaphor, they constitute the poetic part of ordinary speech. 

Synonyms are the source of variety and word distinction 
in English. 

Because of human psychology, many phases of language are 
incapable of analysis. 



CHAPTER IX 

NATIVE AND FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH 

Celtic — Latin — Greek — Scandinavian (Norse) — French — 
other Romance languages. 

The chapter on the history of the English language 
showed briefly that various foreign languages have 
contributed to the vocabulary of English. The object 
of this chapter is to give, generally in more detail, an 
account of the chief contributory elements in English, 
apart from the historical consideration. For this 
reason examples will be given. Although the study 
of loan words in English is difficult because it cannot 
always definitely be determined in what time or from 
what source words entered the language, a certain 
degree of accuracy can be obtained. 

The original language of Britain — the Celtic — 
compared to the other language forces, has contrib- 
uted little to English. Many of these Celtic words, 
students of the language tell us, have been recently 
introduced by scholars, who unearthed them from the 
modern Celtic languages. The lack of positive infor- 
mation on the subject, therefore, makes definite 
assertions concerning the Celtic element impossible. 
So long as indisputable proof of the non-Celtic origin 
of a word is not obtainable, we may accept the words 
quoted as of Celtic origin. Celtic words in English 
are cradle, curse, mattock, down (meaning hill), bodkin, 
clan, galore, bard, slogan. Celtic place names Burvive 
in words to-day. Such are aber (mouth) in Aberdeen, 
56 
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dun (protected place) in Dundee, Dunbar, inch (island) 
in Inckeape, inver (mouth of river) in Inverness, kill 
(church) in Kildare, Uan (sacred place) in Llanfair. 1 

The Latin is, as we have seen, divided into four Latin, 
parts according to the period of introduction. Be- 
cause of the large part played in our vocabulary by 
the French language, that loan source will be treated 
separately. Examples of Latin words in the Old 
English period before the Teutonic invasions are 
probably street, mile, pound, wine, lake, chalk, and wall. 

The introduction of Christianity brought with the 
religious a linguistic element. More Latin * words 
were adopted by the English. Examples are * church, 
altar, * bishop, creed, * deacon, * devil, * alms, * martyr, 
organ, * priest, noon, temple, monk, nun, mass, and 
candle. Tree and plant names of this period are beet, 
lUy, mint, pea, pear, pepper, pine, plant, plum. 
Animal names are doe, lobster, phamix, trout. Mis- 
cellaneous examples are butter, cheese, chest, cook, dish, 
fan, fever, fork, mill, inch, mortar, pillow, pin, pitch, 
pole, port, sack, silk, sickle, tile, tunic. Examples of 
verbs are spend, atop, offer. 

It will be remembered that after 1500 English 
borrowed largely from Latin. Words like terminus, 
stimulus, folio, innuendo, veto are of this period. The 
Latin of the fifteenth century was largely scientific. 
Words of Latin origin introduced to-day are generally 
the creation of men who combine Latin words or 
terminations to form new words. The vocabulary 
of science and philosophy is largely made up of such 
words. 

1 Emerson, Outline History of the EnglUh Language, 
■ In this group, words of ultimate Greek origin are marked 
with an asterisk. 
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eek. Words of Greek origin are more difficult to illus- 

trate. In the Old English and Middle English period 
they entered the language chiefly through Latin. In 
modern times Greek has affected English more 
directly. The sciences borrow and create from Greek, 
and some Greek words have entered through French, 
like thermometer and barometer. Examples of Greek 
words of comparatively modern introduction are 
phthisis and poliomyelitis. Yet even if the Greek 
words or elements are created or borrowed from 
other languages, Greek words must be reckoned as a 
part of the English vocabulary, for the ultimate 
source is Greek. 
indJna- The Scandinavian or Norse element in English is 

n-Norie. larger than one on first thought would believe. It is 
sometimes difficult to estimate because forms like the 
Norse are often found in the Northern English dia- 
lects. These may have been in the language before, 
or they may have been adopted from the Danish 
invaders, who settled largely in the north. The 
Danish element is larger than that of any other divi- 
sion of the Norse. Call, crave, husband, anger, meek, 
knife, aloft, fellow, skin, they, their, law, happy, thrive, 
take, wrong, scream, drown, leg, give, gift, guest, drag, 
' dregs, 'egg, log, kid, raid, sleigh, raise, bout, get, are 
Norse. The last named word is introduced because 
it illustrates the manner in which words sometimes 
change existing words in form or meaning. If get 
were from English dialects, it would be -pronounced 
yet (yit). Now the Danes had the same word be- 
ginning with g. Ours, therefore, was probably 
modified by it or by the language of northern Eng- 
land, where the Danes settled. The place names by, 
thorp, etc. have been mentioned. The personal name 
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ending son is also Danish. Other Norse words are 
scald, scare, sky, gig. The large proportion of Danish 
loan words are simple words. 

Languages which are based on Latin are called ! 
Romance languages. The best known of these Ian- ™* M *« 
guages, and that which has influenced English most, 
is the French. Norman French, Parisian French, and Frrach. 
modern French — all have contributed to English. 
Some of the earliest French words adopted by English 
were crown, throne, tax, mayor, castle, justice, miracle, 
peace, prison, rent, treasure, war, and privilege. City, 
judge, jail, cardinal, and clergy were also introduced 
by the Normans. We are told that the Normans 
helped to establish the custom of giving hereditary 
surnames in England. The English had been accus- 
tomed to giving one name, which was not indicative 
of descent or local habitation. The Normans named 
a man from his birthplace. Early adoptions from 
the French were modified by English sound laws, i.e. 
by the genius of the language, and, hence, are now 
short and simple. Examples are ache, age, aunt, air, 
beef, boil, branch, breeze, cage, calm, cause, chain, chair, 
change, chief, choice, clause, coast, crime, cry. In- 
stances of French legal terms not given in any of 
the previous lists are jury, lease, assets, hue and cry 
(a phrase). 

The seventeenth century was a period of much 
literary and verbal imitation from the French. Words 
known to have entered in this century are adroit, 
brunette, apartment, caprice, caress, console, corps, 
cadet. Words of recent introduction are, on the whole, 
philosophic and scientific. While the accent of French 
words early introduced into English was changed to 
conform to the English, that of modern French words 
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is sometimes kept. Witness our pronunciation of 
mirage, prestige, massage, chaperone, boudoir, rationale, 
regime, ballet, ennui. Some words we spell or pro- 
nounce in the French manner or according to English 
laws. Maneuver is aa acceptable as manoeuvre and 
clique is more likely to be pronounced click. 

An interesting instance of the effect of one language 
on another is the ess ending to denote feminine gender 
and the ish for verbs. Both are the result of French 
influence. Verbs ending in ish, like finish, owe their 
form to French verbs in ir, like finir, of which the 
present active participle is finissant. Taking finiss 
from this, we form finish. 

Other Romance elements are the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. These, with the other language 
loans, are illustrated in the following table: 

L. Ger. (including Dutch, Frisian, etc.) — boy, girl, groat, 

hogshead, wagon, spool, yacht, deck, hoist, boom. 
Sp. — hidalgo, armada, flotilla, mosquito, punctilio, vanilla, 

cork, commodore. 
H. Ger. — cobalt, quartz, zinc, meerschaum. 
Mod. Scand. — eider, tungsten. 
Indian — chintz, jungle, ginger, sugar, sulphur. 
Persian — bazaar, borax, divan, azure, caravan, candy, 

peach, orange. 
Arabic — alcohol, bedouin, benzoin, coffee. 
It. — alarm, brigand, pilgrim, ducat, florin (all of these 

came through the French.) Direct from the It. — 

balcony, cameo, dilettante, catacomb. 



CHAPTER X 

LANGUAGE Aim HISTORY 

History and life — language and history — influence of one 
language on another — Engliih and trade — religion and 
BngMah — other contributory elements — social relations and 



The influence of history on man's development is History 
so obvious that any discussion seems superfluous. ""* ***•■ 
There is needed no further proof of the historical 
force in racial progress than the recent conflict in 
Europe. Social barriers have been disrupted, and 
new conditions of life created. New problems are 
constantly demanding new solutions. 

Just as the ordinary situations in life are modified tsncnata 
by new conditions arising from need or circumstances, ""^ history, 
so was language developed and modified. It reflects, 
and will continue to reflect history. Our previous 
account of the origin, composition, and history of 
language has already demonstrated the truth of this 
assertion. We have seen how most of our modern 
languages contain roots inherited from the past, and 
by language laws we can prove that they are related 
in sound. 

The invaders of England left their traces on the 
customs and language of the English. Christianity 
introduced a new force into English life. The Renais- 
sance enriched the sphere of knowledge and, con- 
sequently, the vocabulary of the English. The 
extensive borrowing of Latin words acted as a leaven 
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in a speech chiefly simple and tending toward mono- 
syllabism. There can be no question of the value of 
foreign influences in speech, for many flavors enrich 
the final product. A language composed of diverse 
elements is more representative of humanity in gen- 
eral because it reflects the past and provides a connec- 
tive bond for the present and the future. Such a 
tongue is more likely to .prove of universal value. 

A very interesting study could with profit be made 
of the respective influences of one language on another 
and of all languages on each other. English was not 
the only language molded in form and substance by 
others. It, too, exercised its power on other lan- 
guages. The Norman French and the Danes were 
touched in language by the force of ours, even as we 
received power from theirs, for no two peoples can 
associate without receiving marks of each other's 
qualities. To this condition language is no excep- 
tion. 

Knowledge of the Greeks and Romans discloses the 
fact that each exerted a power over the other. The 
Romans borrowed countless Greek words not only 
for objects already named in their language but also 
for phases of life strange to them. Greek philosophy, 
drama, and rhetoric, for example, attracted the 
Romans very strongly. The Latin language in turn 
was much changed when barbarian hordes began to 
descend upon Rome. The rude language of the 
barbarians, in contact with a more cultured tongue, 
exerted and received new power. The Latin spoken 
by colonists of Rome, who were away from home 
influence, gradually diverged from the standard 
Latin. Some of our words descended to us from such 
forms, which are known as Low Latin. 
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To revert to our own language. The Cruaades i 
ushered in a flood of foreign words from the eastern 
countries. Old words took on new meanings. A pil- 
grim now was a voyager to the Holy Land, not simply 
a wanderer. As trade with the East arose, new 
words, descriptive of the products and their vendors, 
entered the language. Peach, cinnamon, calif, are all 
Eastern words. The religious unrest, resulting in the 
Thirty Years' War, popularized terms descriptive of 
the warring parties. Protestant and substantiation are 
but two of such words. Religion also gave us the 
words Dissenter, Puritan, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, and Non-Conformist. Scholastic disputes in the 
fifteenth century gave us the word dunce, which is 
derived from a man's name. 

Every province of language has contributed its 
share to English. Literature, science, philosophy, 
law — all are represented in language by words 
recording their achievements. These provinces of 
thought are entirely dependent on man's development, 
which, we have seen, is molded by history. In the 
early conception of law the estimation of wealth was 
based on man's property in cattle. Hence our pecu- 
niary, not a law term, is derived from Latin pecus 
meaning cattle. Fee is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent. 
Certain phrases and words in Latin and English, like 
habeas corpus and "party of the first part," come to 
us from law. Philosophy has bequeathed us meta- 
physics, 1 which in Aristotle's classification was the 
science after physics. The name, therefore, was 
created from the relative positions of the parts of a 
book. Quintessence 1 is the old fifth being of Aristotle, 
who called air the "fifth being." The Romans 
1 See list of words. 



and trad*. 
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created essence to correspond to the Greek term 
meaning being. 

Social relations, politics, war, exploration — all 
have contributed greatly to our vocabulary. Politics 
in the Roman state is responsible for our word can- 
didate. 1 We still address "the chair" although we 
may all be occupying a similar, or better, chair than 
the presiding officer and not sitting on benches or 
standing, as our ancestors often did. Only the king 
was favored with a chair because of his rank. Now, 
in spite of the wide-spread existence of chairs, we 
retain the expression. Social relations in feudalism 
alone are represented by a goodly number of words 
— fief, demesne, retainer, liege-lord. 

We might, in fact, proceed indefinitely with an 
account of history's influence on language. But 
suggestion must suffice, for the eager student can 
himself easily obtain additional, and perhaps more 
interesting, material on this subject. The chapters 
on invention and commerce offer some assistance in 
this direction. 

SUMMARY 

The development of man's language, like that of his entire 
life, is manifested in history, the record of his p 

1 See list of words. 



CHAPTER XI 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Literature as word creator — personal creation in literature 
— of folk in general — humorous, forceful, ephemeral — usage 
the judge of speech. 

Literature in great measure is responsible for the l 
introduction of many words now common in our ^Mtorand 
language, for it either created them or made them popularize, 
popular. Some of these words are now so common 
that it is difficult to believe that they were not always 
part of the language. Others, being purely individ- 
ual creations, record a mood or thought of an author. 
They are, consequently, strange at times because the 
personality of their creator was strange. 

Words found in literary works are, therefore, 1 
strictly the only class which should be considered ' 
here. Certainly the force of good literature in creat- 
ing and maintaining an excellent standard in usage 
cannot be overestimated. But there are other words 
which owe their being to individual creators not of 
the literary class. Since such words are, nevertheless, 
the product of personal effort to create, and since in 
some cases the words are acceptable to good usage, 
we are justified in the inclusion of them here. Cer- 
tainly some of the attempts show ingenuity and 
genuine appreciation of what language is — a living 
force to be used by man for his advantage. Language 
is not a dead force, a system of irreversible formulae. 
It is a mint, new coinages are struck, old ones are 
worked over or discarded. 
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Some of the words given below are not the product 
of the author's brain, but owe their presence in 
modern speech to their revival by a particular author. 
No distinction in general will be made between the 
two in this chapter. 

Of words absolutely indispensable now there are 
many which exist to-day because writers of past ages 
used them. Sir Thomas Browne gave us literary, 
electricity, medical, precarious, hallucination, and in- 
security. He also used words now dead in speech. 
Such are disposure, testaceous, "incrassated into 
jellies," expilators, carnous, and pyral. Superannuate 
he employs as a verb. Milton made popular gloom, 
impassive, moonstruck, infinitude. He wrote kightk 
for our height and ammiral 1 for admiral. Spenser 
formed a vocabulary of his own from old forms and 
personal creations. This he did to seem archaic, 
To us fiers for fierce and bynempt are strange. For 
mere pleasure in the doing Scott revived obsolete 
words and Scotch terms. He used imp in its original 
sense of child, and of Scotch words we have loot in 
the sense of prevent. Chaucer created octogamy and 
was the first to use attention, fraction, and position. 
Shakespeare popularized multitudinous and baseless 
in the well-known "baseless fabric of this vision." 
Burke presented us with the modern meanings of. 
diplomacy, municipality, and colonial. Coleridge 
invented desynonymize, phenomenal, and pessimism. 
Rugged Dr. Johnson fittingly created irascibility. 
Carlyle was a prolific creator of words, but most of 
them have perished or survive as representatives of 
his personality. Such words are known as Carlylese. 
Two of his creations are used much to-day — they 

'Really more in harmony with the original Arabic word 
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are decadent and environment. But grvmbly and gig- 
manity in particular remain for the most part un- 
known. Charles Lamb also tried his hand at word 
formation, of which some are agnize, alonely in 
"alonely fixed," and moveless. 

The poets have particularly enriched our language p 00 ta Ul ] 
with words and phrases. Some unfortunately are I — i—f- 
not in use. A few examples of words or phrases 
created by the poets have already been given. Ad- 
ditional illustrations are Sydney's bashless; Bernard 
Barton's fadeless; Keats's lifeful, "azure-lidded 
sleep," misfeature, and "full-throated ease" of the 
nightingale; Browning's darlingness, crumblement, and 
expressless — all representative of his odd creations; 
Moody's anhungered; and Tennyson's compound 
words — dewy-glooming, promise-bounden (i.e. bound 
by a promise) "long bounden tongue," and "timber- 
crost antiquity." The last named also uses soilure. 
Rupert Brooke created the words meward and tkee- 
ward to signify that an object or animal approached 
the author or the subject of his poem. 

A few words are interesting because they 
demonstrate man's love of creation or his desire to 
name objects specifically. There are De Quincey's 
" corregiosity of Corregio," Richardson's feniality; 
Holmes's anesthesia, chrysocracy (instead of which we 
have plutocracy), and aproposity; Southey's philo- 
felist, or lover of cats; Fuller's avunculize, or follow 
in an uncle's footsteps; and Butler's cynarctomarchy, 
a word composed entirely of Greek elements and 
supposed to mean "battle of a dog and bear." Sir 
Thomas Browne's attempts at the creation of words 
of this type have already been mentioned. 

In some cases authors have unconsciously created 
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new words, i.e. they did not deliberately form a word 
but, by the nature of their work, have given us the 
opportunity to characterize similar attempts accord- 
ing to their literary work. To this circumstance are 
due words like quixotic, from Don Quixote, lilliputian, 
from Gulliver's Travels, and Utopian, from Utopia. 

The division of word coinage most interesting is 
that which records the attempts of people, generally 
non-literary, to form words expressive of their 
thoughts and feelings. Slang is properly a sub- 
division in this group, but its influence on language 
is so wide-reaching and deeD that it will receive 
consideration in a separate chipter. We have noted 
how politics, diplomacy, science, religion, etc. oc- 
casioned the introduction of new words. To express 
our more modern life, we needed such words as 
demonetize, extradition, transliteration, and ultimatum, 
just as in earlier years demarcation was made when 
geographical disputes were foreseen. Politics gave 
rise to Copperheads, Roundheads, Wkigs, Barnburners, 
gringoes, and Bull Mooser. Even so superficial a divi- 
sion of modern life as fashion in dress is the sponsor 
of words. From the "hobble skirt" we have devised 
a "hobble skirt street car." 

Some of the new words which are perpetrated by 
individual porsons are consciously or unconsciously 
humorous in intention. Professor Brander Matthews 
states that he once heard a clergyman thank in the 
name of the congregation the men who "ush for us." 
Abraham Lincoln was recorded by Noah Brooks as 
using interruptions. Mr. Rufus Choate's original ex- 
pression "glittering generalities" has found so secure 
a place in language that we use it with no idea of its 
original source. Everyone, in school and college, at 
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least, and undoubtedly in literary work, is cautioned 
against "glittering generalities." Mr. Roosevelt was 
the originator or user of many vigorous or pic- 
turesque expressions, of which "pussy-foot" is an 
excellent instance. The Colonel would not stealth- 
ily seek favor or "sneak" from stern duty — he would 
not "pussy-foot." Lewis Carroll invented chortle and 
jdbberwock. The former, at any rate, has found its 
way into dictionaries. 

Many words are the product of the moment, they Ephemeral 
are hastily invented to meet some present need and wor ' 
as quickly die out. Such words are the "friends and 
unfriends," once used by the New York Times, 
unsnobbiah and elocuie, once used by a college in- 
structor, and e&sayability, a late creation of my own 
intended to denote the eligibility of a subject for 
material in an essay. "A less contrasty" paper is 
recommended by a photographic manufacturer, a 
man is reputated for thievery, a go-wagon is made 
synonymous with go-cart, a man may be disjlatted, 
instead of dispossessed, and automobile wheels are 
rehired although in a different sense from retire, to 
go to bed or withdraw. In an editorial we read that, 
if a country wishes to be "belgiumed and alsaced," 
it should continue in its present course. 

When a girl, who insists upon descending to the 
first floor in the elevator, announces her intention to 
elevate to that floor, we recognize the humorous 
quality in her word creation. But we know that the 
word usage is ephemeral and is, therefore, not likely 
to enter standard English. Of like nature are words 
like servanbitis, coldfeetitis, flunkUis, be-muddied, of an 
automobile, and "princed and kinged it." The latter 
is a personal creation used to describe a reading of a 
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passage from Milton beginning, "Princes and kings." 
But note that, while this phrase is not recognized 
English, a phrase like "lorded it" is used commonly. 

Englished, a word now in general use for the process 
of translating from foreign languages into English, 
has found for itself a place in good English. Books 
that are translations of others have prominently 
printed on their covers such titles as "Plutarch'B 

Lives, Englished by ." Some of us may object 

to the word, but we cannot exclude it from the lan- 
guage. All we can do is to refrain from using it. 
We might wish to say Germaned, Frencked, Greeted, 
and Banished, but those who use Englished would 
probably object to these creations. General usage 
is the final judge of all words, new and old. 

Oftentimes we use a word which we think is our 
personal creation, made on the spur of the moment, 
but which is really a racial survival not recognized 
as such. Children, and some people humorously, 
say yis for yes. Most people fancy this a creation 
of the child, but it really is a word used in Middle 
English and early modern English. 

In naming concrete objects strange to them people 
seek words which represent a familiar idea suggested 
by the object. This accounts for our words daisy 
and corn, which really do not name the same objects 
that originally bore that name. The English daisy 
and ours are not identical, and our corn in England 
is wheat. Gas is the word which to its inventor 
resembled chaos. Because of personal interpretation 
from experience, the Fiji Islanders called man's flesh 
"long pig" and a parasol a "cloud." 
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SUMMARY 

Literary usage has popularized many words threatening to 
become obsolete and has created new words, many of which 
live to-day. 

People in general have created and continue to create words 
to express their ideas. Some survive in speech, others die. 
Some are humorous, some, forceful, and others, ephemeral. 

General usage and acceptance maintain the standard of 
speech. 

Experience and knowledge direct our naming faculty. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LANGUAGE AND SCIENCE 

Technical vocabulary — personal creations — modern travel 
and communication — the word "efficiency" — science and the 
necessaries of life — medicine — science and poetry as creators 
— commerce and language — English in advertising. 

science a Science, like the other forces in man's life, has 
furnished him with words to describe his achieve- 
ments. But, tinlike some of the minor phases of life, 
science has been a fertile source of linguistic material. 
Some of the scientific vocabulary records the result 
of investigation; some ia the proof of the inventive 
genius of man, who has not only made machines but 
named them. 

Sciences like chemistry, physics, geology, mathe- 
matics, and medicine — to mention only a few — 
possess a vocabulary unique in language annals. 
Much of it has been created from foreign languages, 
especially Greek. When investigators discovered a 
new development or division of their subject, they 
or some other named it for future use. Our common 
word gas, which it is impossible now to do without, 
was deliberately invented in the seventeenth century 
by a Belgian chemist, Van Helmont, who wanted to 
express in the word his idea of the nature of gas. 
Hence he called it gas from its resemblance to chaos. 
In 1848 a meteorologist who wanted a word de- 
scriptive of wind action formed cyclone. This to him 
expressed the action of the wind in such an atmoB- 
72 
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pheric disturbance. The word folk-lore was invented 
when a name was sought for the study of the tales 
and customs of peoples. A telephoto camera by its com- 
position shows that it takes pictures by light (photo, 
4>S)i, light) but from a great distance (tele, Ti5Xe, dis- 
tance). Luther Burbank's product, supposedly a cross 
between a tomato and a potato, received the name 
pomato. Oxygen, hydrogen (the generator of water), 
neon, helium, argon, and radium were formed to name 
new elements as they were discovered. Physics, too, 
contains many words created as names for its pro- 
cesses — polarization, volt, ampere, motor, horse-^power, 
turbine-engine, etc. We might go on indefinitely 
citing examples from the various sciences which have 
branched off from these two alone. Metallurgy, 
chemical, civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
dietetics, etc. — all have their technical vocabulary. 
Individual scientists, like Darwin, have used in de- 
scribing their theories words and phrases which have 
since become popular. Such are Darwin's "survival 
of the fittest," "natural selection," and "evolution." 
_ Homogeneous and heterogeneous were introduced into 
language by science. 

Less popular sciences, Uke anthropology — the 
study of man's physical development — , ornithology 
— the study of birds — have vocabularies charac- 
teristic of their subject matter. Anthropology alone 
contains words of amazing length to describe stages 
of growth in man and his types. Such sciences are, 
however, of the kind generally shunned by those who 
like the so-called popular sciences like biology, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. 

Modern travel and communication, made possible 
by scientific investigation, are responsible for count- 
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less new words. Such are telegram, cablegram, subway, 
trolley, elevated (as distinct from elevator). The 
automobile with its complicated mechanism has given 
new meanings or new life to old words. "A six 
cylinder machine with a valve-in-head motor" is so 
frequently advertised that most of us understand the 
meaning in part. We have even made a verb from 
motor because of the increasing popularity of the 
automobile. It is not unusual to hear "We motored 
to the village" although BOme would have us say 
"We moted" and thus form a verb from motor. 
Carbureters and cut-outs are the talk of people who 
do not even own an automobile. The ear and the 
machine are coming to mean as much an automobile 
as a street car or a sewing machine. A recent inven- 
tion is the avtoped, a vehicle running by its own 
(auto) power and on which the owner stands (ped, foot). 
The modern desire for speed with accuracy brought 
into the field the efficiency expert. He can tell men 
the exact time needed for each operation and how to 
prevent the waste of time in performing it. Thus 
efficiency, a perfectly good word and a very useful 
one, in assuming a special meaning is being conven- 
tionalized. Some people, hearing the word efficiency, 
immediately distrust its user. There is efficiency in 
business management, in school management, in the 
home. One reads how women may save time and 
energy when ironing clotheB by placing the board 
and clothes in a definite relation to the stove heating 
the irons. Energy is conserved also by sitting in- 
stead of standing. Everything can be reduced by 
the efficiency expert to proportional figures. We 
have, therefore, a science of efficiency, and the word 
itself is becoming as formal as any science. 
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Our foodstuffs in this scientific era have not Science 
escaped the influence of science. New processes of " MM iJj 
manufacture, discovered by scientific experts, give ol life, 
rise to new names. "Post Toasties" and "Postum 
Cereal," for example, derive their names from their 
late manufacturer, who was named Post. Shoes may 
be O'Sullivanized. Bice and wheat can be puffed. 
People used to be puffed with pride, and dresses are 
puffed about the hips. Lister, an English surgeon, is 
commemorated in chewing-gum. Kumyss, kefir, and 
zoolak — fermented millr preparations — through 
modern scientific research are now known to many 
people. Recent preparations of this kind are Fer- 
molac and Sanolac, which have given us two new 
words. Fermolac advertises the fact that it is a 
fermented milk (lac) liquid, Sanolac, its healthful 
(saTio) qualities. 

Of terms from medicine and the allied branches Medicia 
only a few can be mentioned. The humours * in 
ancient medicine were four. They were the causes 
of the four temperaments, melancholic, choleric, 
phlegmatic, and sanguine. It was thought that man's 
temperament, 1 or mixture, depended on the humour 
which predominated in him. To-day we use these 
terms, humor and temperament, with no thought of 
their original meanings. Words of comparatively 
recent introduction in these sciences are eugenics, 
prophylaxis, aseptic, and dietetics. Names of medical 
drugs and of diseases are infinite. At times we have 
heard much of gangrene, anthrax, and poliomye- 
litis. Tonics like Sanatogen suggest health. Sana- 
togen means "health creator or giver" — root gen 
(to create), aanis, healthy. 

'See list of words. 

4 
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A chapter like this can but suggest scientific 
sources of words. Research and invention are con- 
stantly multiplying the words in our language. On 
the whole, science creates for the most part practical 
words, not emotional picturesque words like those in 
the literature of the poets. No further proof of the 
truth of this statement is needed than the two words 
cryptogamous of science and Keata's azure-lidded sleep. 

One branch of modern life, which may be said to 
dominate all othere, is commerce, for the fruits of 
commerce supply a financial basis for other fields 
of endeavor. Transportation, architecture, building, 
trades, etc. owe their growth to commercial inter- 
course. If the peoples of the world did not maintain 
trade communication, these and allied fields in human 
relations would not have developed to present propor- 
tions. Banking alone has a unique vocabulary of its 
own. Each particular branch in this reflection of 
life's progress gives its quota to the general vocabu- 
lary. We have drafts, notes, securities, bonds, and 
capital. From the Stock Exchange we hear of "cor- 
ners" and "margins," terms which have a particular 
connotation in the commercial world. Even stocks 
have changed in meaning. In Puritan times stocks 
were a form of punishment, but now they are gen- 
erally an acquisition to their owners. There are 
"watered stock," "rolling stock," and "sinking 
funds." One word which may be used in two mean- 
ings, one personal and the other commercial, is asset. 
A keen mind is a valuable asset to its possessor; his 
assets and liabilities are respectively all his property 
and his debts. Much of our commercial success or 
failure is conditioned by the "law of supply and 
demand" of economics. 
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Transportation is responsible for many new words. 
In earlier centuries names of exotic fruits and fabrics 
were adopted by language when the use of these pro- 
ducts was discovered. Places gave their names to 
wares, and, hence, we have magnet from Magnesia, 
currants from Corinth, and muslin from Moussvl, 
gauze made at Gaza. This influence of transportation 
has continued to our time — the discovery of new 
products gives us new names. 

Shipping, as distinct from railroad transportation, 
that other great medium of communication, has a 
distinct vocabulary of its own like everything else. 
From boats we derive starboard, larboard, mast, etc. 
Every ship carries ballast and anchor. "Bills of 
lading" are a feature of the shipping trade. Their 
products are levied with an ad valorem duty. Some 
of these words, it is evident, are old words with new 
meanings, but the new meaning is due to the develop- 
ment in trade which necessitates a different interpre- 
tation. For example, the word tariff, interpreted 
to-day, is far different in meaning from its original, 
a tax levied by pirates on vessels seeking to avoid 
attack. 

That other branch of communication, the railroad, 
has to its credit many words descriptive of its activi- 
ties. When railroads were first built, names for the 
various components had to be created or remade. 
Cabooses are now common; so are tenders and brake- 
men. From the financial side of railroading come 
words like rolling stock, which embraces stock like 
cars. These do literally roll or move about. Abbrevi- 
ations like f. o. b. in our time have become more pop- 
ular because of increased automobile manufacture. 
The abbreviation means "free on board the cars." 
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Commercial rivalry has given rise to the habit of 
naming salable objects by attractive names. The 
fermented milk preparations and cereals are examples 
of the modern tendency to create names. Many of 
these new terms, like Raticide, are compounded of 
Latin or Greek elements. Raticide is a substance 
that kills (ride) rats. Other name givers use the 
diminutive endings. Chiclet is an example of this 
— it appears to be a combination of French chic and 
English let, chic here meaning elegance of flavor. 
Nothing in its appearance, however, prevents one 
from connecting it with chide and a chicklet would be 
a very small chicken, but here small gum. Probably 
chiclet is derived from chicle — a constituent of gum. 
Finally, it may be an arbitrary creation like the 
Fi-bo-pak beer cases lately advertised. Zu Zu 
crackers, with their advertised clown on the wrapper, 
are unquestionably named from the zoo, which re- 
minds people of the circus. Misspellings of words, 
which single or in combination, make a sentence, are 
Uneeda for "You need a (biscuit)," Takhoma for 
"Take home a (biscuit)," Holsum Bread for whole- 
some, Mity Nice for mighty nice, Lyknu Polish for 
like new, and BeBtyette waterproof material for the 
best yet (invented). The alphabet, ingeniously com- 
bined to form a sentence, is exemplified in IXL (I 
excel) stove polish and CEZ light (see easy). Socony 
is but a contraction of Standard (s) Oil (o) Company 
(co — ny), or of Standard Oil Company of New York 
(S. O. Co. N. Y.). There is a 'Salrite (it's all right) 
pencil and a Keytainer (key carrier). 

With the increasing extent of commerce there has 
arisen a new type of advertising. How the English 
language is employed in advertising forms an interest- 
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ing field of investigation. This consideration is, of 
course, separate from the pictorial features in adver- 
tisements. English can be used readily for such a 
purpose — for original combinations in naming new 
products — because of its freedom of structure. 

Alliteration is frequently used in advertising, Typ*§ « 
Examples like "Wise Wives Work Wonders With ■*▼««* 
(Solarine) " abound. Another type is that employing i. in Teil 
the manufacturer's or inventor's name, like Mark J"'?.. 1 ?** 
storage batteries, which we are informed are the ^on. 
"Mark O Quality." Repetition of the prominent 
word or portion of a word is frequently resorted to. a. Repe- 
Thus we have "Dictate to the Dictaphone" and "*°* 
"I'm putting the hat on Manhattan." Striking 
combinations of words are made irrespective of their 
grammatical relations. An example of this type is 
"WearoBcope, A Fact Finder in the Field of Men's 4. Comb 
Wear," in which alliteration is also a feature. One n ** w * 
very common source of advertisements that attract 
attention is that list of words which are spelled 
differently but pronounced alike, although differ- 
ing in meaning — the homonyms. Combined with 
words capable of several interpretations in meaning, 5. Word 
these words suggest more than one meaning. An SjSL 
example of this kind of advertising is the "Do you 
pedal your own machine?" of an automobile manu- 
facturer, who sets forth the advantages of the pedals 
on his automobile. Oftentimes syllables of words can 
be prolonged to form separate words, like "Safe tea 6. Pn»- 
first," an advertisement of a brand of tea that the jJJjJSj— 
importers would have us believe we are safe in using. 
The recent agitation about safety in traffic, which 
was expressed in the sign "Safety first," was the 
sponsor of the tea advertisement. Even poetical 



English. 
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7. Poetical quotations are perverted for the sake of originality 
quotation. aQ( j yjgQ,. m advertising. Thus we have "'My king- 
dom for a horse,' said the motorist because he didn't 

8. Ongrim- use Socony motor gasoline." Ungrammatical English 
is sometimes used to attract attention. One reads 
'"Who done it?' cries professor of English, finding 
limousine wrecked." He forgot bis grammar because 
of the shock, but he would not have done so, we are 
informed, if he had had his car equipped with a 
Hartford Bump Absorber, for the accident would 
never have occurred. Certain kinds of business make 
use of illustrations which represent the nature of the 
business and which are accompanied by the name of 
the illustration. For example, a picture of a laun- 
dered shirt is drawn and beneath it is written, "Your 
bosom friend." This type of advertisement resembles 
that in which the words used are capable of two 
interpretations with this difference — one of the 
words is replaced by an illustration. To attract 
attention and obtain a trade-mark, manufacturers 
frequently change the spelling of words. Kow Kure, 
we may be sure, is as effective a remedy as Cow Cure 
would be. 

Reading and comparing advertisements !b an 
interesting study not only in itself but as an example 
of the use of modern English. 

The recent war was the cause of the introduction 
of many new words in our language. This fact alone 
justifies a special section on war creations. Many 
hitherto unknown words have won a secure position 
in the language of to-day. How familiar are such 
words aB escadrille (an airplane unit in the army), 
hangar (the airplane's shed), barrage (protective gun- 
fire for advancing soldiers), and camouflage (protec- 
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tive disguising by painting or covering). Equally at 
ease in English are the words poilu (a type of French 
Boldier), boche (a German), and ace (the French name 
for an aviator who has downed five airplanes within 
his own lines). The food situation, made acute by 
the war, gave rise to a new verb — to hooverize, a 
word derived from a man's name. Far-reaching 
control of most of the food of the world was one 
method of strafing the Germans. Strafing we adopted 
from the Germans in ridicule of their boastful at- 
tempts at p unishing the world for its resistance to 
German power. "Over the top," "carry on," and 
"going west" are meaningful phrases. 

The efforts to finance the war caused widespread 
advertising of the cause of justice. The various 
posters of the Government and those used by indi- 
viduals were strikingly set forth in picture and word. 
To attempt to illustrate the language of these posters 
were a task beyond the limits of this section. One 
advertisement, however, may be cited as an example 
of the typical language and spirit manifested in our 
loan campaigns. A clothing house contributed the 
following to aid the Fourth Liberty Loan: "Miss 
Iona Bond Behind Our Boys Will Junk the Junkers 
— Turn Uncle Sam into Unde Slam and help him 
junk the Prussian Junkers, with all their Guilt, Greed, 
Graft, Grime and 'Gott mit Uns.'" In this adver- 
tisement various devices are utilized. There is the 
unusual combination of several words into one pho- 
netically spelled, the use of alliteration, the ingenious 
insertion of an I in Sam to form a new but similar 
word, and, finally, an array of words ably summing 
up the crimes or mental distortion of the Germans. 
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SUMMARY 

Science with its discoveries and inventions has bequeathed 
many words to the English language and is a factor in the 
word creation of to-day. 

A large number of these words are the personal creation of 
investigators or inventors. 

To commerce, an activity largely supported by the devel- 
opments of science, many of our words owe their origin or 
modification in meaning. 

The freedom of combination in English and its loose struc- 
ture admit of vigorous advertisements. The English of these 
illustrates the character of our language-flexibility. 

Types of advertisements are those employing 1. alliteration, 
2. personal names, 3. repetition, 4. combination of elements, 
6. words of several interpretations, 6. syllables lengthened 
into words, 7. poetical quotations, 8. ungrammatical TflnglJHh, 
9. combination of illustration and explanatory word. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PERSONAL NAMES 

Origin of — in character and appearance — occupation — 
local habitation — patronymics — appropriateness and inap- 
propriateness of some names. __ 

How men addressed each other before personal n»mei 
names were given we cannot state positively. But fr< J m tb * x ~ 
we can form opinions from the analysis of present- i 
day names. In all probability men were originally 
named according to their predominant quality in 
character or appearance. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the custom of the Indiana, whose present 
names in some cases parallel those of the past. Black 
Hawk probably received bis name because of his 
hawk-like appearance or suddenness of action. 
Laughing Water was undoubtedly of a sunny dis- 
position. Some of our modern given names and 
surnames lead us to think that the names of our 
folk originated in the same way. Oftentimes they 
were nicknames. Another source of personal appella- 
tives was a man's occupation, a third source was 
localities, and a fourth, patronymics, i.e. names in- 
herited from an ancestor with an ending to Bhow the 
inheritance. Such names generally end in a partic- 
ular suffix, varying with every language and mean- 
ing son of or child of. Occasionally a more remote 
ancestry is indicated. 

Given names and surnames of the first class, those 
describing character or appearance and including 
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nicknames, are of common occurrence. Of personal 
appearance and nicknames Strong, Little, Small, and 
Young, with Norman equivalents Gross and Grant 
(or Grand) meaning large, and Petit, small, are 
examples. The color of the hair or complexion is 
reflected in such names as White, Russell, Grey, 
Blanc (from French), Whit(e)lock, and Reed (from 
old rede, meaning red). Nicknames or personal char- 
acteristics are evident in names like Best, Wise, 
Sage, Joice (sportive), Goodhart, Curtis, Hardy, 
Longfellow, and Younghusband. Compare with these 
Gold, Silver, Fox (German f wefts), Inche (from Latin . 
wntia, inch), Blank, and Winter. Given names be- 
longing to this category are Irene (Gk. tlpf/vy, peace), 
Catherine (Gk. KoBapbs, meaning pure), Eunice (Gk. 
tO vud), good victory), Florence (Lat. florens, fio- 
reniis, blooming), Vincent (Lat. viweens, vincentis, 
conquering), Barbara (Lat. barbarus, feminine barbara, 
foreign), Philander (Gk. ipiXtlv, to love and tinjp, 
Av&pfc, man, lover of man), Margaret (Gk. napyaptrfa, 
pearl, in A. S. mere gr6t), Eugene (Gk. tOytyts, 
well-born), Philip (Gk. <f*\tiv and Iwros, horse, 
lover of horBes), and Stephen (Gk. orep&vit, crown). 
Arthur (Celt.) means high, noble,- Andrew (Gk 
ivSptlos, manly) means strong, manly, and Albert 
(0. H. Ger.) illustrious. Nicknames are Blanche (Fr.) 
white, Rufus (Lat. rvfus, red-haired), and Paul (Lat. 
pautus, little). 

Many of our surnames are derived from what was 
probably the occupation of their first possessors. In 
some instances, as we shall see later, such names are 
misnomers now when the occupations of their owners 
are noted. In the case of others, names, while not 
denoting occupations, seem peculiarly appropriate for 
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the occupation of their present owners. Examples 
of occupational names are Sergeant (Sargent, Sar- 
jeant, Sergeaunt), Priestman and Priestly, Chaplin, 
Pryor, Frobisher (from war), Forester with Forster 
and Foster, Parkman, Woodrow (wood reeve), 
Thatcher and Thackeray from thatch, Carpenter, 
Whittier from whiter, Gilder, Pomeroy (apple garden), 
Massinger, corruption of messenger, Parker (park 
keeper), Fletcher from 0. Fr. for arrow-maker, and 
Chaucer from O. Fr. for hosier. Additional illus- 
trations are Barker, one who used bark in tanning 
leather, Croker, one who sold crocks, Hayward, 
hedge guard, Stoddart, "stofherd" or bullock herd. 
These examples show how men have gradually lost 
sight of the original meanings of their names, which 
oftentimes gave outward proof of their trade. 
Naming man from his occupation, it must be noted, 
is a natural language process. Even now we speak 
of "Clark the shoe store man" or "Johnson the 
grocer." The only difference lies in our having two 
names, the individual, as we must call it, and the 
occupational. But it is easy to understand how, in 
the absence of any name, occupational names began to 
become common. Perhaps, although we cannot assert 
this, the nickname or character name in such cases 
was used for the given name. We might say Eugene 
the Parker, hence Eugene Parker. All is, however, 
merely a hypothesis, which is possibly true. 

We said above that occupational names are some- Appromtau- 
times particularly appropriate for the present occupa- ^f e 
tions of their owners. Frequently we note that nun**. 
Schneider (Ger. for tailor) is a tailor, and Stone, 
perhaps a monument carver. To read Barr Bros. 
on the sign of a wine and liquor store confirms one's 
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opinion of the appropriateness of some names. There 
is, too, something suggestive of the occupations of 
their possessors in the names Shone, a jeweler, Fitall, 
an architect, Wince, a chiropodist, and Search, a 
doctor. Other names seem to deny their owners' occu- 
pation or character. Bellows for a doctor sounds 
strange, Carpenter marks a vegetable dealer, Potter 
designates an upholsterer, and Music, one who can- 
not sing. Priestly was the name of a scientist. 
The name Limbarger somehow does not suggest a 
builder. 

The third source of personal names — local places 
— is also easily illustrated. From At-the-Well and 
At-the-Wood arose Wells, Atwell, Wood, Atwood; 
from Atte-Lea, meaning "at the pasture," came Lee 
and Leigh; Atte-Borough originated Atterbury; and 
Atten-Ash, Nash. Becket means a streamlet. Croft, 
an enclosed field, survives in Bancroft (bean-croft); 
lee, a place for live stock, in Cowley and Buckley; 
and from trees on the field come Ashley and Lindley. 
Stanley comes from M. E. stanlei, stone field. The 
localities surviving in the remaining examples need no 
comment — Bridgman, Becker (see Becket), Brook- 
man, Weller, Clifford, and Clives. 

The names derived from patronymics, the fourth 
class, close our discussion. Peterson or Petersen is 
son of Peter, Dickson, of Dick, Nelson, of Nell. From 
the name William we have the following surnames: 
Wilkins (kin-child), Willett, and Wilson; from Mary 
comes Marriott. Emma gives us Emmett. The 
endings ott and ett are diminutives, for they mean 
little, i.e. child of, and hence denote descent. Peter 
survives not only in Peterson but in Pierce, a short 
form, in Parsons, Perkins, and Parkinson. Names 
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which were given names survive in Jordan, John, 
Paul, Roger, Walter, and Lawrence. 

Some surnames, as the last list shows, were derived 
from what are now given names. But, perhaps, 
when some of our present given names were first 
created, they served their original owners for both 
given name and surname, or for the latter alone. 

SUMMARY 

Personal names are derived from I. nicknames or personal 
characteristics, 2. occupations, 3. local places, and 4. patro- 
nymics. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Definition — kinds — triplets and quadruplets. 

The term doublet is generally restricted to a group 
of words now used in different senses but originally 
derived from the same word. They are words 
seemingly different in form but etymologically the 
same — one word has been cut into two or three 
different forms, according to their entry into lan- 
guage at different times or through different sources. 
Oftentimes one of these words is the product of 
re-derivation, i.e. it entered our language through 
the medium of another language, not through the 
original source. For example captive and caitiff are 
doublets because both came from Latin captivus, but 
the former entered direct from the Latin, while the 
latter first passed through French as a medium. The 
French language modified the original Latin word to 
conform to the lawB of its language. This modifi- 
cation of foreign words to conform to the native 
speech is due to the genius of a language, which is, so 
far as it may be defined, the distinctive mark charac- 
terizing every language and making it different 
from others. 

Another kind of doublet is formed when two or 
more words are directly derived from the same word. 
There is then no other language medium entering 
into the composition of any of these words. Fre- 
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quently a native word haa given rise to doublets of 
this nature. English shade and shadow, to illustrate, 
come from the same Anglo-Saxon word and are, 
therefore, strictly English. The variations in dialect 
are generally responsible for this difference. A word 
may assume two different forms, owing to a difference 
in stress (accent) or, as we have said, to the variations 
in dialect. Examples of doubtlets formed from the 
change in stress accent are too and to, both from O. E. 
Id, and off and of from O. E. of. Doublets arising' 
from differences in dialect are fat and vat, road and 
raid, whole and kale. Each word in a pair jnf doublets 
differs from its fellow in meaning. This difference 
in meaning accounts for our inability to perceive 
relations between words seemingly unconnected in 
form. An instance of such a pair of doublets is dent 
and dint. 

Doublets should in some cases be called triplets Triplet* 
or quadruplets because three or four words have —iJJ^ " 
been formed from one original source. An example 
of four words from one original is the group from 
Latin discus. From it came 0. E. dish (disc), M. E. 
desk, Fr. dais, and later from Latin again disc. 

Doublets are best illustrated by collecting them in 
table form. 

(In some cases the origin of the words is given.) 
amicable amiable 



appreciate appraise 

assemble assimilate 

attach attack 

beaker pitcher 

bishop episcopal 

bounty (Lat. bonilas, good- beauty (Fr. from L. L. beUiias 

ness) < bettus, beniu, for boma) 
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cadence 
camera 
canal (Lat. canalis) 



cattle (Fr. 



chart 
<Lat) 



cipher 
compute (Lat. < 



chance 
chamber 

channel (Fr. c in Lat. was 
softened by A) 

chattel (Fr. < Lat. capitate, prop- 
erty. Ck from a dialect) 
chivalry 

count (Ft,) 
custom 



.p. debeo, due 



costume 
coy 

debt (Lat dejriti 
owe) 

diamond 

dignity 

dilate 

disc (Lat.) dish (Lat. discus 
gave O. E. disc, pro- 
nounced dis A) 

dominion 

eatable 

etiquette 

fact (Lat. factum, p.p. faceo, 
do) 

fat 

foremost 
fragile 
fur 

hale (O.E. hal — in north a, 

short, remained) 
hospital (Lat. hospitale, place hotel (Fr.) 
for guests) 

person parson 

potion (Lat. polionem (ace.)) poison (Fr. poison ■ 

tionem) 
praise price 



two 
adamant 

dainty 
delay 

dais (Fr.) desk (It. fiesco-eount- 
ing board) 

dungeon 

ticket 
feat 



frail 

host 

whole (a became o) 
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presbyter priest 

pungent (Lat. pungeniem giv- poignant (Fr.) 

ing off strong odor) 

rage rouge 

ration (Lat. rationem) reason (Fr. raUon < Lat. rotf- 

real (old form used by Chaucer regal (Lat. regalis) royal (Fr.) 

for royal) 

road (0. E. rid connected raid 

with to ride) 

shade (A. S. tceaudu) shadow 

shame scathe 

solemn sullen 

species spice 

true trust 

vine ravine 

See Skeat, An Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Appendix VII. 



Doublets are words spelled differently and with different 
meanings but etymologic ally the same. The words have, 
therefore, changed in meaning and appearance, but they may 
be traced back to one word. 



CHAPTER XV 

WORDS FROM PLACES, ANIMALS, AND PERSONS 

Words from places — from animals — from persons, literary, 
mythical, and real — from occupations — from place names. 

Oub vocabulary derives more words from the 
names of places, animals, and persons than at first 
Bight seems possible. Names of places alone have 
contributed so many words that we can but choose 
examples of the most interesting or common. There 
is the verb to meander from the river Maeander in 
Phrygia, and the word milliner from Milaner, one 
who traded in goods from Milan. Champagne, bur- 
gundy, and plaster of paris come from Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Paris in France. Then there are 
china, vandal, and Hun. We say, "He iB a perfect 
vandal," and of late we have heard much of a cer- 
tain European nation that was collectively supposed 
to act like "Huns." These two words were originally 
race names, as was slave, which meant a Slav. Morris 
dances descend from the Moriscoes of Spain. Rhu- 
barb — Rka barbicum — was a root from the banks 
of the Rha River or the Volga, candy is from Candia, 
bantams from the Dutch settlement of Bantam in 
Java. Some of modern coinage originates in place 
names. Florins were first made at Florence, guineas 
were molded out of gold from Guinea. That which 
is so closely connected with finance to-day, a tariff, 
received its name from a place. Moorish pirates, 
sailing from Tarifa, plundered vessels as they passed 
S3 
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by Gibraltar. Later they accepted tribute, which 
they levied on ships desiring immunity from attack 
and capture. This tax became, therefore, the tariff. 

Words commonly heard to-day often show by 
their origin a relation to places. Such are magnet 
from Magnesia, where the magnetic property was 
first noted; currants, once called Corinth, from 
Corinth; coffee from the mountain in " Caffa"; canary 
from the Canary Islands; a Newfoundland (dog) 
from Newfoundland ; copper from Cyprus Island ; 
muslin from Moussul; gauze, made at Gaza, an 
eastern city; damask from Damascus; Brussels car- 
pet from the place of manufacture; and cambric from 
Cambrai. Additional examples are bayonets, suppos- 
edly first made at Bayonne; sardonic in the expres- 
sion "a sardonic laugh," named from a plant in 
Sardinia, which was thought to make one who ate it 
die of laughter; palace from Palatiurn, the house of 
Emperor Augustus on the Palatine Hill; and vaude- 
ville from Vaudevire in Normandy. 

Animals gave us such words as a fox, a monkey, and i 
a tiger, applied to people. We have, too, a "monkey" 
wrench and "crane" for tools. "Pig" iron is an 
absolute commercial necessity to-day and the "cat 
o'nine tails," for some people, a household necessity. 
We call people "geese," "old horses," and "drones." 
In some cases we have made phrases from words of 
this kind — "as busy as a bee," "as stubborn as a 
mule," and "as fierce as a lion," this last not so 
common. 

The tendency to name objects after people is Literary 
increasing to-day because of the large number of • od . 
inventions put forth yearly. There is the "Ford" 
and the "Overland." Although the word automobile 
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or car is understood to follow these words, users do 
not think of them as descriptive adjectives but entire 
words. Many of our older words are of the same 
type, as shrapnel and a maxim, the one ammunition 
and the other a gun. Words of this category, less 
commonly known, are boycott from Captain Boycott, 
the first victim of that now popular system of re- 
taliation, to burke from a man Burke, who killed his 
victims and dug up their bodies to sell to experi- 
menters, Kaiser and Czar from Caesar. Herculean, 
tantalize, voltaic and volt, ampere, guillotine, jovial, 
saturnine, mercurial, protean, and panic are derived 
from Hercules, Tantalus, Volta, Ampere, Dr. Guillo- 
tin, Jove, Saturn, Mercury, Proteus, and Pan 
respectively. Dr. Guillotin did not invent the 
guillotine but introduced a bill favoring its use. 
It was invented by Louis and was once called a 
louisette. 1 Some of these people, it will be seen, are 
mythical and others, real. Man in creating names 
does not distinguish between the two but uses either 
as occasion prompts him. So we have quixotic from 
Don Quixote; epicurean from Epicurus; pasteurize 
from Pasteur; stentorian, the literary descendant of 
Stentor, herald of the Greeks at Troy; Addisonian 
and Miltonic, adjectives from men's names; a Par- 
thian shot, signifying a shot sent by one enemy when 
his opponent thinks he is retreating; ammonia from 
the activities of the priests of Jupiter Amnion, who 
prepared it in large quantities; sandwich and spencer 
from two earls of those names, each of whom invented 
one; mausoleum from Mausolus, king of Caria; dahlia 
from the Swede Dahl, who introduced it; green 
gage plum from Sir William Gage, its cultivator; 
> Taylor, Words and Places, p. 306. 
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and macadamize and macintosh from Macadam and 
Macintosh, the inventorB of each process. 

Man's occupations have given rise to the secretary 
bird because, behind his ear, the bird has a feather 
which resembles a quill. The lawyer'B qualities are 
commemorated in the name of a plant found in 
New Zealand. This plant is said to have many fine 
thorns which grip the clothing firmly and, from a 
supposed analogy, is called "the lawyer." 

Some of the names of places familiar to all have interacting 
interesting affiliations and are in some cases taken p 1 *" 
from the names of persons or places. While these, 
as illustrated here, have no connection with the 
names of places as the source of words, their general 
interest makes them worthy of introduction. Of 
place names in our own hemisphere we have a variety. 
Massachusetts, Niagara, Canada (a collection of huts 
or wigwams), Manhattan, and Canajoharie (boiling 
pot), are Indian names. Ontario, Huron, and Illinois 
are Franco-Indiannames. Of pure French names we 
have examples in Vermont (green mountain), Detroit 
(strait settlements), and Montreal. Dutch words are 
Brooklyn and Hoboken. Spanish is evident in 
Florida, Colorado, and Rio Grande. West Point and 
Springfield are pure English. Atlantic was named 
from Plato's mythic island Atlantis; America, of 
course, received the name from Amerigo -Vespucci, 
and how unjustly we all realize. Former rulers of 
European countries are commemorated in our coun- 
try by names like Carolina from King Charles, 
Virginia from Elizabeth, the virgin queen, Georgia 
from George II, the Philippines from a king Philip 
of Spain, and New York from a duke of York. In 
the present, this custom of naming places after their 
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founders, benefactors, or prominent citizens still 
survives. Almost every small town or city built 
comparatively recently can trace its name to that of 
a man. Nelliston is the town of Nellis, Dolgeville, 
the village where the Dolges abounded. These names 
are contrasts to Fort Plain, a level stretch whereon a 
fort formerly stood. They also form a contrast to 
names like Blue Ridge, Pine Bluff, Flapjack Canyon, 
Gas Jet, Hay Fork, Big Nose, Oil City, and Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. Personal names gave us Hudson 
River, Baffin Bay, and Magellan Straits. 

Adirondack Mountains derive their name from an 
Indian tribe, the Adirondacks or leaf eaters, as the 
Iroquois named them. Albany is the English of the 
Latin Albania; it came from the name of the Duke of 
Albany. It is amusing to find in a local paper that 
several "Albanians" were recruited recently or that 
the "Trojans" are experiencing a spell of hot weather. 
Chicago reminds one that the city is situated on a 
river that rises in a swampy place of bad odor. The 
word Cikakong means skunks or garlic. Mexico 
commemorates the Aztec war god Mexitl. Ecuador, 
from its geographical position under the equator, 
receives a name which registers this fact. Brazil 
originates in a Portuguese word meaning glowing 
coals, because its wood product was of that color 
(cf. English braaier). Buenos Aires (good air) 
describes the climate of the South Brazil region. 
Piedmont in Italy is the land at the foot (pied) of 
a mountain (mont) chain in Europe. One city has the 
distinction of dignity lent by the definite article — 
The Hague. A ship, Columbia, a Boston vessel, gave 
the name Columbia in British Columbia. 

An interesting reflection on the character of the 
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founders of some of the upstate cities in New York Greek 
is the multitude of Greek names borne by these Sow'ym* 
cities. One fancies that the whole of the ancient state, etc. 
Greek world has been transplanted into a new coun- 
try. Cities of this type are Troy, Utica, Syracuse, 
Carthage, and Memphis. Compounds containing 
Greek words are Minneapolis and Indianapolis. 



SUMMARY 

Some wards in English are derived from personal names; 
from places, and from animals. 

Names from persons are those of real, mythical, or literal? 



CHAPTER XVI 



Method of treatment, philological, popular — changes in 
grammar illustrative of analogy — examples — analogy a 
law of language. 

i of — The subject of analogy may be treated from either 
Jj» or both of two points of view — the philological or 
rooBti. the popular. In previous chapters we have attempted 
to record the influence of analogy in language — we 
have noted its figurative basis, the ease with which 
every one uses analogy figuratively, its influence on 
grammar. We have mentioned it as a factor of slang. 
Analogy in slang and folk etymology we shall speak 
of in the chapters devoted to each. 

According to the philological viewpoint, analogy 
in language can be classified. There are, for example 
logical and proportional analogy, illustrations of which 
will be given later. That tendency to make forms 
on the analogy of existing ones and, therefore, to 
make, so far as possible, like from unlike forms shall 
constitute the basis of our present treatment, for it 
is the foundation of all forms of analogy. 

Changes in grammar are the best proof of the 
force of analogy. Languages tend to become sim- 
pler and, as we have said, Bhow fewer differences in 
the formation of words. The s ending for the plurals 
and possessives of nouns and the third person of 
verbs is now the prevailing termination for nouns 
and the present tense of verbs. The d or ed suffix 
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for the past tense of verbs is gaining ground steadily. 
And this condition is due in large measure to man's 
inborn aptitude for comparison. It must be remem- 
bered that language as the vehicle of thought serves 
this purpose best when it contains few irregularities. 
Hence languages originated in the present time in- 
variably employ definite and unchangeable endings 
for every word formation. These languages are, of 
course, the deliberate creation of individual men and 
are not, like English and the other modern languages, 
the result of progressive development. 

Examples of some of the analogical formations are Change* 
extremely interesting and illustrate the working of the •™ nn " J 
analogical force. In country districts especially, and 
sometimes in cities, among uneducated people we 
frequently hear hisn, kern, theirn, These forms were 
created on the analogy of forms like mine and thine 
and are logically formed. The Old English past of 
the verb sing had once four different forms as follows : 

Sinq. Flub. 

1st per. sang 1 
2nd. per. aunge j sungon 
3rd. per. sang J 

To-day we use sang for all six forms although some 
people persist in saying sung for the past. We tend 
always to eliminate differences. Many people 3ay 
"he don't" because don't is the form used in the other 
two persons. 

Sometimes a form is deliberately made to corre- p»por- 
spond to another already existing. In some sections l"" 1 - 
in Germany the form sir is used as the dative of 
sich. This form is due to the existence of mir and 
dir, datives of the personal pronouns ich and du. 



\S\\W« 
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This ia an example of proportional analogy. Written 
in the following form, the proportion is easily noted: 

mich dich rich 

mir dir sir 

One of the Old English plurals was formed by the 
umlaut, i.e. a change of vowel. Plurals of book and 
foot were once beek and feet because they belonged 
to the same declension system. We should, therefore, 
to be consistent, say beek instead of books just as we 
say feet and not foots. But feet has retained its origi- 
nal plural, while books by analogy adopted the s 
ending of other words. It will be noted that there is 
no sacredness in certain words which renders them 
less liable to change by analogy. We do not know 
what words natural language processes may select for 
change, the rule — language changes by the force of 
analogy — is the only definite statement we can 
postulate. The force, therefore, is evident; its partic- 
ular manifestation depends on the capriciousness of 
language users. In the same way plurals in en, 
though few have survived comparatively, possess 
forms not originally belonging to that declension. 
By the analogy of oxen, children and brethren were 
created. These forms were once cildru and brothru. 
We have, too, another plural of brother — brothers, 
which is more common than the en plural. 

Analogy is responsible for our use of you in all cases. 
Originally you had four forms as follows: 

Sraa. Pltjb. 
Norn, thou ye 

Ace. thee you 

All of these forms have survived, but you is the 
common word, the others belong to a particular kind 
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of language. We find, for example, thee and thou and 
ye in poetry and the Bible. The Quakers also affected 
the use of these forms. Farmers will often say ye 
for you, but the general usage has adopted you. 

There is an increasing tendency to make similar Verb*. 
or seemingly similar words conform. Some people say 
"blow, blowed, blowed," "drink, drinked, drinked." 
So on the analogy of strong verbB others say "snow, 
snew, snown." This case is, of course, rarer than the 
others. An interesting example is the existence of 
two forms of the past tense of hang, hanged and hung, 
the first a weak form and the second a strong. But 
each form is accepted by standard English when 
employed in a definite usage. The difference lies, 
therefore, in the usage. Without this distinction 
hanged would probably be considered colloquial. A 
man is hanged for a misdeed, but a coat is hung up. 

The influence of analogy on language cannot be 
overestimated. In fact, this force is one of the two 
laws, the effect of which no one in the philological 
world disputes. If consonant change does not seem 
to have caused an inexplicable deviation in language, 
then analogy is the admitted agent of change. 
Analogy, as we have explained it in this chapter, is 
one of the most interesting phases of language and 
offers a mine of material to the eager student. 

SUMMARY 

That force in language known to philologists as analogy 
is responsible for many changes in language. It is a tendency 
on man's part to make dissimilar words similar and is due 
to man's innate desire for simplicity and convenience. 

Analogy may be classified according to its particular mani- 
festations as formal, proportional, logical. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FOLK ETYMOLOGY 

Definition — some sound changes — 1. deliberate misin- 
terpretation, 2. change in spelling, 3. false derivation. 

The chapter on analogy has shown man's predilec- 
tion for reducing the dissimilarities in speech. This 
reduction applies to the form of words. The habit 
of drawing likenesses between the spelling, sounds, 
and meanings of strange and known words by inter- 
preting the strange according to the user's experience 
and knowledge of the known, is called folk etymology. 
The speakers of language are responsible for these 
changes in words, and hence this department of 
language is termed folk etymology, or word derivation 
unconsciously carried on by ordinary folk ignorant 
of language history. Some of the modified words axe 
the result of deliberate perversion on the part of the 
originator of the new word, and others are the result 
of a conscious and serious endeavor to make the 
strange and the familiar harmonize, or of misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation. 

There are many humorous examples of deliberate 
perversion of meaning. When sailors change the 
name of the ship " Bellerophon " to "Billy Ruffian," 
of the "Aeolus" to the "Alehouse," the "Coura- 
geous" to the "Currant Juice," and the "Hirondelle" 
to the "Iron-Devil," we may be sure that humorous 
instinct prompted them to make the change. To the 
same cause are due, "Bag o'Nails" for Bacchanals 
102 
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and the perverted names of two horses, Othello and 
Desdemona. One of their grooms used to call them 
"Old Fellow" and "Thursday Morning." Malaprops 
are the result of an attempt to speak a kind of ele- 
gant English. But they are, nevertheless, the crea- 
tions of a particular person who misinterpreted and, 
therefore, produced some word monstrosities. We 
have already noted contagious for contiguous. In 
like vein are Mrs. Malaprop's "delusions" to the past 
and her "affluence" over her niece. She would not 
have a daughter of hers a "progeny" of learning. 
She "intercedes" letters from the lovers and sayB 
she has a niece who is as headstrong as an "allegory" 
on the Nile. With dignity she says, "Lead the way 
and we'll precede." We assume that she meant in 
each case allusions, influence, prodigy, intercept, and 
alligator ... Of the same character are such ex- 
pressions as "Sweet are the uses of advertisements" 
(adversity), "casting asparagus (aspersions) on one's 
character," and the serious statement of a mother 
who was relieved of care when her child began atten- 
dance at the "eleemosynary" (elementary) school. 
Perhaps humor enters into "consecrated walk" for 
concreted walk and into "ashes spilt" for asphalt. 
Misinterpretation probably has given us "Miss 
Katies" for mosquitoes, an expression found in 
"The Heart of Midlothian," Sam Weller's "have-his- 
carcass" for habeas corpus, Shakespeare's Mistress 
Quickly's "honey seed" for homicide, "Corporal 
Forbes" for cholera morbus, "beam-ends" for 
delirium tremens, "very coarse veins" for varicose 
veins, and "information" instead of inflammation. 
(Cf. our humorous reversal of these words when 
inflammation is used for knowledge.) 
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Malaprops are paralleled by the sayings of 
P. B. Shillaber's Mrs. Partington. This worthy 
recognized the discomfort caused by "guitar in the 
head" and "inclination on the lungs." She could 
"profligate" (propagate) slips of plants. Her "ridi- 
cule" (reticule), we are informed, hung on her chair 
at all times. 

Misinterpretations due to defective hearing or 
understanding are "paray" for parade, "galling" for 
gallon, and probably the "salt and buttery" for 
assault and battery of Sailor Ben in Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich's Story of a Bad Boy. Sailor Ben, in telling 
the story of his life, said that the sea was his natural 
" spear of action." To the same causes, perhaps, are 
due "cattlefish " for cuttlefish, "olive oil " for au revoir, 
"tempus fidgets" for tempus fugit, "aharpnel" for 
shrapnel, and "insticks" for instincts. Certainly he 
who said, "Oh, come let us outdoor (adore) Him," 
misinterpreted or failed to hear the original. Finally, 
what shall we say of the stenographer who, when told 
to order copies of the Rubaiyat and Enoch Arden, 
wrote for the "Red Yacht" and "In a Garden"? 

The change from Grandpont to Grampound, from 
Dutch De Kromme Zee to Gramercy Square must be 
assigned to man's attempt to harmonize his language 
and another. Frequently foreign words assume a 
change in another language because their meanings 
are not evident to their new users. Probably this 
cause has given us demijohn from the Persian town 
Damaghan (called damyana) where the large glass 
vessel was manufactured. In English the Arabic 
word became demijohn, in French dame Jeanne. 
Catsup or catchup for the less known ketchup is our 
perversion of Chinese ktoai tckap. Our goddess is 
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the Malayan gSdls, a maiden. English kickshaws 
goes back to French quelque choses, literally "some 
things." It was once written kickshawses but was 
later confused with the plural ending and lost its a. 
These words in form demonstrate man's desire to 
interpret spelling. If words seem unintelligible, a 
change is made. 

When folk m general attempt to find the File* 
derivation or interpretation of words strange to them, 
peculiar results are apt to follow. Once marriage was 
supposed to be composed of merry and age. In mar- 
riage someone comes to make another's old age 
merry. One man derived devil from do-evil, another 
announced that needle was originally ne idle, i.e. not 
or never idle. Finally woman, poor creature, was 
" woe to man." Words whose derivations were 
apparently ignored are oftentimes strangely confused. 
Tuberose is not a combination of tube and rose. If 
one has ever seen the flower, one wonders how tube + 
rose could have been given it for a name. On the 
contrary, it was once tuber-ous, tuber from the Latin, 
which means swelling. Primrose is our prime (first) 
rose. Necessity is not and never has been needcessity. 
Shamefaced had originally nothing to do with face 
bftt is derived from Anglo-Saxon scamfaest — firm in 
modesty. It was once written shamefast. (Cf. 
steadfast.) Frontispiece to most people probably sug- 
gests front and piece. But formerly it was frontispice 
from Latin fronti-spicium, front view. Coverlet ought 
to be spelled coverlit, for it is derived from Old French 
couvre lit, cover bed. Delight should be written deUt, 
for it comes from French delit and has no connection 
with English light. The ginger in gingerly has nothing 
to do with our spice of that name. It is Anglicized 
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from Old French gensior(tior), the comparative of 
gent. Wormwood is not formed from worm and wood 
but ia derived from Old English wermod, bitter plant. 
Wedlock to the majority suggests a union, a joining 
which lock embodies. On the contrary, it is Anglo- 
Saxon wed-lac, a pledge gift. Rusty comes from 
French reste", past participle of Tester, to stand. A 
belfry originally had no bells; it was a watch tower 
and was once spelled berfrey. A wise-acre in modern 
minds is related in meaning to acres. Considered in 
connection with Old Dutch miss segger, wise sayer 
from German weis soger, this opinion is invalidated. 
Bridal does not owe its al ending to the English 
adjectival termination, but is itself a corruption of 
bride-ale, bride feast. Trade winds were those fol- 
lowed for trade, i.e. those originally trodden paths, 
and, therefore, winds holding the same course. Misty 
is not our present mist + the adjective ending y but 
Old English mysty, unknown. When we say that our 
heads "swim," we are using an Anglo-Saxon word 
swime, which meant dizziness. Mealy-mouthed does 
not mean soft like meal but is derived from a word 
meaning soft, mild. Orange has nothing to do with 
gold (or). Shilly-shally once recorded a doubt in the 
user's mind — he weighed matters and said "shill I, 
shall I?" 

The corruption of two words by joining them to- 
gether in one bears a small relation to folk etymology. 
Such words are canimals, a combination of camels 
and animals. The child who evolved this word and 
the college lecturer who confused two students, one 
Constantino and the other Turpin, and called the 
former Turpentine illustrated the fundamental princi- 
ples of folk etymology — mental confusion and 
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interpretation according to experience. The latter 
instance is not so clear an example as the former. 

Spare-grass or sparrow-grass for asparagus is the Interprets- 
result of interpretation through personal knowledge. ™ t riJ n „ 
Grass and sparrow were familiar to every one, but 
asparagus was strange and remains so to some people 
to-day. Unquestionably for the same reason rarebit 
became rabbit. So also bridegoom became bridegroom 
when the original meaning of Anglo-Saxon guma, man, 
was lost to the general people. (Cf. German br&uti- 
gam, where r has not entered). Pickax has no con- 
nection with axe, it is from Old French pickois. In 
the same manner words originally singular man mis- 
took for plurals. So pease, cherise, and Chinese have 
had singulars given them in pea, cherry, and Chinee. 

SUMMARY 

The sound, spelling, and meaning of a word, changed by 
influences, i. e. interpretation according to experience and 
knowledge in their manifestation, are together called folk 
etymology. 



CHAPTER XVni 

SEMANTICS 

Definition — development of words proof of advance in 
civilization, 1. color words, 2. notation systems — rising and 
setting of sun expressed in different languages — miscellaneous 
examples. 

eflnition Sbmantics or semasiology, the science which 

traces the development of the meaning of words, is 
opposed to phonetics, the science of sound. In this 
development of meaning survivals in language play 
a conspicuous part. 
viiizatlon As we have said, language is a reflection of man's 
language development from primitive life to modern conditions 
of civilization. Roots or words in primitive language 
illustrate this advance and development of civiliza- 
tion just as vividly as the material objects — stones, 
hatchets, etc., surviving from former ages. Many 
such words are extremely enlightening and help to 
confirm those present-day opinions of primitive life 
which objects perhaps first inspired. For example, 
the root at the basis of the word cook originally meant 
ripen. This word in turn points to the part once 
played by the sun and its heat in preparing man's 
food. Other words of cookery, of which this is but a 
typical example, mirror the same primitive conditions 
of life. Ship originated from a root meaning dig. 
Write once signified scratching. Indeed the word 
book can be traced to bSc, allied to the word meaning 
beech tree, on which our ancestors scratched rude 
characters for the benefit of future generations since 
108 
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oral transmission is always faulty and inadequate. 
The root at the basis of words signifying to work 
gradually assumed the meaning of suffer. 

Color words are marks of man's custom of forming Color word* 
abstractions of color qualities after he had first made J££ nota " 
a comparison with concrete objects. White meant syetems. 
something that shone, black owes its name to a dark - 
substance like ink, green refers to growing plants 
(cf. chlorophyl, in which chloro comes from the Greek 
word meaning green). Numbers in their origin 
illustrate man's idea of multitude. The reason for 
our decimal system of notation — ttie fact that we 
have ten fingers — has already been noted under 
survivals. Other tribes or races counted by the blades 
of grass, pebbles, or, as in one case, by the lotus, 
which was used for an indefinite number. A curious 
circumstance concerning primitive man's develop- 
ment and one which to us, with modern finance, 
seems strange, is the use of small figures for infinitude. 

A unique survival in modern language is the words Rising «nd 
used for the rising and setting of the sun. The J^"* * 
Romans, we know, spoke of the solem cadeniem, the 
falling of the sun, and the springing up or rising, 
solem exorieniem. The French still put him to sleep 
and rouse him, for they say se Uve, he rouses himself, 
and se amcke, he goes to bed. German die Sonne 
geht avf, literally "the sun goes up," and die Sonne 
gehl unter, literally "the sun goes under," show the 
smallest vestige of survival. We in English say that 
the sun rises and sets, implying in the former that it 
leaves its retirement and in the latter that it retires 
from the world, but not necessarily to recline, as in 



CHAPTER XIX 

SLANG 

Creator of new words of vigor — contrast to pedanticism — 
two kinds, 1. ephemeral and vulgar, 2. vigorous and acceptable 
to standard speech — intermediary slang — peculiar origin 
of some slang — "clipped forms" — slang of professions — of 
politics — local and personal slang. 

Creator of Slang, exaggeration, and misuses are prolific 
■*"■ creators of words. Good slang keeps a language 

words. vigorous and modern. It is the living evidence of 

man's inherent tendency to create words and invigorate 
his language. As a prevention of too great pedanticism 
slang cannot be excelled as a language force. It is 
a force which is at once picturesque, figurative, and 
forceful. It is not as a working force objectionable 
but serves, on the contrary, to enrich language, the 
self-expression of man. A hard conservative ib pic- 
turesquely called a "moss-back." In creating such 
words language becomes vivid and is "what idiom 
was before language stiffened into literature and so 
killed its earlier habit of idiom making." 1 
Two kindi There are two kinds of slang, that which is too 
anf huT* e P nemera * or coarse to survive and that which is a 
vulgar. source of vigor to the language. If a slang word is 
used in sufficiently good literature and by cultured 
people, it becomes cultured language and can be as 
freely and unhesitatingly employed in speech or 
writing. Some of our moat acceptable words were 
1 B. Matthews, Part* of Speech, p. 193. 
112 
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once slang, as we shall see when we discuss the two 
varieties. If necessary to the expression of a thought 
or useful in clarifying thought, slang will survive in 
spite of all the arguments and the disgust of oppo- 
nents. If the word is not necessary or useful, it will «. vuotom, 
die and no harm will have been done. Our rigid con- ^SXW 
servatives can, therefore, rest peacefully, for slang by 
its very nature decides its own fate and, with the help 
of general good taste, conforms to fashion or perishes. 
Consequently, all the discussion about the corruption 
of language is needless. 

Objectionable slang can always be recognized with- Voljw and 
out any difficulty because it is always senseless and ■ 8nMM,i 
generally vulgar. A few examples are all that is 
needed to prove the correctness of this statement, 
for objectionable slang is recognizable without a dis- 
cussion of its many phases. Senseless ephemeral 
phrases are "Go way back and sit down," "Where 
did you get that hat?" and the vulgar "What's the 
matter? I lost my dog." Obviously vulgar slang is 
"I'll kick you in the slats" and "You're off the han- 
dle." Some of this ephemeral senseless slang, which 
cannot survive, is humorous and oftentimes owes its 
short life to this characteristic. Upstate I have heard 
the expression "Wouldn't that frost your grand- 
mother?" which, although senseless and essentially 
vulgar, has, when first heard, a humorous effect. 

Between objectionable and acceptable slang there inter- 
is an intermediate class, which may at any time enter m * '"* 
either of the above classes. "Having a bone to pick" 
occupies this position, for it is sometimes used by 
cultured people. There can be no doubt that "I 
should worry" will perish but its grandiose equivalent 
"I should manifest concern" may reasonably be 
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expected for a time to occupy the middle ground. 
Ultimately it will undoubtedly go the way of un- 
necessary language. 

Many slang expressions are peculiar in their evident 
origin and association. The appropriateness of the 
adjective "tanglefoot" for whiskey is Obvious. "To 
get solid with," "to jump on," and "your optica" 
(for "your eyes") are expressions of like nature. To 
some people they are "hunky dory" and the opposite 
of " highfalutin." 

Much of the better slang is but ephemeral; the 
really useful vigorous slang, expressive of a worthy 
thought, is the only kind that eventually survives. 
In the expressions given the reader may judge for 
himself of the nature of the slang. The beat proof 
of the effect of slang upon language and of its charac- 
teristic qualities is an array of words which were once 
slang and are now standard English. Bias, from a 
bowling analogy and hazard, a kind of dice playing, 
were originally slang. Ignoramus, Latin "we do not 
know," is good English, but the vulgar savvy from 
Spanish sabe tinted, "do you know?" is unacceptable 
in cultured speech. Yarn and Adam's apple were once 
slang. Blizzard and boom formerly were refused ad- 
mission to cultured circles, but now they are heard 
commonly on every hand. Our war tank — an 
armored land ship — was originally slang but can 
hardly be objected to now. 

A number of our words now current and accepted 
by standard speech were unacceptable when first 
formed. These words are shortened forms of longer 
words and are, therefore, known as "clipped" words. 
Here again we can see man's tendency to simplifica- 
tion. Many such words to-day are unacceptable to 
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standard English and generally are used in a re- 
stricted circle or profession, like college slang, which 
is well known to anyone even remotely connected 
with college life. The word cab, once cabriolet, mob 
(mobile vulgua), per cent (per centum), and down, 
originally adown are now recognized English forms. 
Colloquialisms often follow the same path in the 
reduction of syllables — we say 'phone for telephone, 
cute for acute, and sport for sportsman. 

Clipped forms in college language, professions, or ciippad 
restricted circles are "contribs" for literary contri- tonM - 
butions, "rep" for a reputation in some particular 
division of college life, "exam" for examination, 
"prof" for professor. "Have you your props?" is 
a common question in the theatrical world. It is 
supposed to mean stage properties, these being the 
accessories for each actor. The "foots" in theat- 
rical circles mean the foot lights. The word "simps," 
to mean simpletons, is not recognized in good English 
but is often used by students. Two other words not 
admitted to good English are "gents" for gentlemen 
and "pants" for trousers. 

Every profession or type of work has its clipped Pmfewk 
forms and general slang vocabulary. Railroad * ng ' 
workers have quite a stock as have the sailors. 
"Shiver my timbers, but it's a cold day" and "I'll 
knock your top lights off" are common nautical 
expressions. "Cash in" is a landsman's expression 
for the "Davy Jones's locker" of a seaman. College 
slang, exclusive of clipped forms, may be represented 
by "quiz" for a short examination, written or oral, 
"flunk" meaning to fail in an examination, "cuts" 
for the number of absences and latenesses, which 
added together "cut" your final record, and a 
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"crush," a term applied to an instructor whom a 
student likes beyond all others and oftentimes fre- 
quently visits after school hours, "I have a crush 
on her" or "she's my crush" are ordinary school 
expressions. This term is also applied to students 
by fellow-students. To "fake" scenery is to remodel 
it. "Makeup" for-the cosmetics, wigs, etc. used in 
changing the features of the actors, and "back drop" 
for the curtain forming the back of the stage and 
lowered somewhat like a shade, are examples of 
theatrical vocabulary. Political words in the slang 
category are "take the stump," "graft," and "the 
machine." "Platform" is now acceptable in standard 
English and has even been adopted by others outside 
the political circle. 

Many slang creations perish because slang is a 
product of a definite locality and of special conditions. 
Hence its associations are definite and local — peculiar 
to the situation or person — and easily die out or fail 
to be commonly understood. Those that survive 
lose their local signification and become general in 
application. "Cinch," originating in the Southwest, 
meant first to tighten the girths of a pack mule. 
Then its meaning extended to grasping something so 
that it could not escape one. "Gerrymander," once 
slang but now in good use, came from politics. A 
new system for redistributing election districts to 
secure the election of the party then in power, was 
put in operation by law in Massachusetts. Elbridge 
Gerry was then governor. A popular term to explain 
this process was then formed from Gerry and the 
latter part of salamander, namely "gerrymander." 
"Jokers" and "riders" on appropriation bills are now 
commonly understood and no longer slang. 
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An excellent example of the local and hence restric- 
tive quality in slang is the phrase "to have a jag on." 
In 1893 when Professor Matthews of Columbia Uni- 
versity wrote his chapter on slang, he says l that the 
use of this word jag was probably wholly American 
and unknown to the British, for a British writer erred 
in t hinkin g that a jag was an umbrella. The writer 
quoted to this effect from a St. Louis paper, which 
said that "Mr. Brown waa seen on the street last 
Sunday in the rain, carrying a large fine jag." To 
us in America " billies " are clubs used by burglars, but 
to an Australian "billies" are pails in which tea is 
made. 

SUMMARY 

Good slang keeps a language vigorous, modern, and grow- 
ing. It prevents the stagnation that pedanticism and conserv- 
atism might otherwise cause. 

It is one manifestation of man's creative tendency. - Good 
slang enriches language and keeps it figurative and expressive 
of its users' life. 

There are two kinds of slang — I. the vulgar, senseless, 
and ephemeral and 2. that which is accepted by the cultured 
people, who by their numbers and weight determine the 
standard of speech. 

Slang is the idiom of modern speech. 

1 Matthews, Paris of Speech, p. 202. 



CHAPTER XX 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN SPEECH 

Dialects showing variety — differences in slang due to 
differences in locality — basis and development of American 
English — revivals of older English not Americanisms — ex- 
amples of Americanisms and Briticisms. 

Between the dialects of a given language there is 
often as much difference as exists between two dis- 
tinct languages. We have already spoken of the 
dialects of a language and noted their variety. In 
our own country we have, for example, dialects 
known as the New England, the Southern, the 
Western. The difference in dialects lies in vocabulary 
and in pronunciation. If such diversity of speech 
exists in the language spoken in one locality, there 
will be greater diversity in that spoken in localities 
separated by space and influenced by the develop- 
ment of time. Hence the English spoken in Great 
Britain, for example, differs from that spoken in 
America, for the former, separated from her one-time 
colony during a long period, is distant several thou- 
sand miles. Australia still retains Britain's standards. 
Canada, on the other hand, does not show as many 
variations from our speech because it is nearer our 
country. With the speech of Great Britain, as the 
most typical in contrast to ours, this chapter will 
concern itself. 

American speech is perhaps more uniform because 
it can be generally understood in the country in spite 
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of any dialectic pronunciation and idioms. In British America 
speech there are so many variations — Cornish, ^ rB 
Scotch, London English. Our uniformity is perhaps uniform, 
due in a small measure, although very small, to 
Webster's Spelling Book, which established for the 
time a standard of spelling and pronunciation. Uni- 
formity was, therefore, made more certain. American Bui*. 
English is based on the English of the seventeenth 
century. The colonists naturally brought with them 
the speech of their country. But, when the people 
entered upon their new life with its new conditions 
and surroundings, that new life was gradually re- 
flected in the language. This reflection is largely 
shown in vocabulary. With the tide of immigration 
American English changed somewhat, but the ulti- 
mate effects cannot be said to be great or really 
noticeable, inasmuch as the foreigners largely adopt 
our language. 

Americans are said to lack a "free delivery of the 
voice" and to speak nasally. Flat a's are unques- 
tionably an American failing, man is almost invariably 
pronounced with a flat o. The English use commonly 
the full sound of a as in half (hahf). Another British 
trait displayed by the uneducated is the dropping of 
ft where it belongs and the inserting of it where it 
does not really exist — 'at for hat, and haven for oven. 
Americans commonly say doo for dew, whereas our 
English cousins give the u sound its proper value. 
Our strenuous business life is apt to cause an undue 
emphasis or frequent strong stress accent in our 
speech, just as it is supposed to be responsible for 
the hurried look on American faces. Yet American 
spoken English has a larger freedom, "a figurative 
vigor." 
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Words revived from older English usage are really 
not Americanisms ' or Briticisms. Beckon, guess, and 
fire out, judged from this viewpoint, are not Ameri- 
canisms. They are words commonly used in America, 
and extinct in Britain. Words used here, and which 
are a mark of our speech and literature, are Ameri- 
canisms, but those revived, created (like telephone) 
for general usage, or originating in local usage ought 
not to be called Americanisms. The first are restora- 
tions of older English, the second become universal 
for English speakers everywhere, and the third are 
not representative of the whole country. 

Briticisms and Americanisms can best be illustrated 
by examples of each. For the sake of contrast these 
are given below in tabular form: 



Briticisms 




Americanisms 


goods train 




freight train 


keyless watch 




stem-winder 


leader (considered more 


ex- 


editorial 


pressive than 






tonal) 






lift 




elevator 


different to 




different from (erroneously 

"different than") 


stop at home 




stay 


terminus 




depot 


corn (meanng wheal, 


small 


corn (meaning matie) 


grain) 






directly 




as soon as 


like 




as 


coals (for coal in tons) 




coal (for the same) 


growler (cab) 




growler (a pail or can — "rush 
the growler") 






engineer 


stoker 




fireman 



'Matthews, Paris of Speech. 

> Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms, 
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guard 


conductor 


van 


baggage-car 


luggage 


baggage 






register 


check 






to shunt 


to switch 


fixed (fastened, attached) 


fixed (repaired) 


chemist's shop 


drug store 


jug 


pitcher 




bowl 


bootlaces 


shoestrings 


ill (stefc in Britain is restricted 




to sea-sickness) 




form (class in school) 


grade 


Colloquialisms 


that differ. ' 


clever 


smart 


knocked up 


tired 



Peculiar usages in England and America, not 
especially contrasted with each other, are British 
"continental" for the Europe exclusive of Great 
Britain, and our use of "American" for things per- 
taining to the United States. The southern countries 
of the hemisphere object to our appropriation of this 
word, for they too live in America. Obvious Ameri- 
canisms are "fix up" (organize), "back of" (behind), 
"back number" (antiquated), "just" (quite or very 
as in "just wonderful"), "right along" (continuously), 
"above one's bend" (out of one's power), "across 
lots" (short cut), "all-fired" (excessive — "all-fired 
pleasant"), "bust" (burst, fail in business), and 
"golly." Common Briticisms are "blooming" in 
"the blooming idiot," "bloody," "bally" in the 
"bally fellow," "blasted," and "awfully." Awfully 
is now an adopted child of both countries. 

i, History of the English Language, pp. 108-109. 
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SUMMARY 

The English language varies in pronunciation and usage 
because of the different localities in which it is spoken. Time 
and distance influence this difference. 

Words and expressions commonly used in the speech and 
literature of a people and not so used by others speaking the 
same language are typical of that people and may be called 
by their name. Revivals of Old English words to fit some need, 
or local usages are not Americanisms or Briticisms 



CHAPTER XXI 

SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM 

Spelling a subject of discussion — Old "Kfrigliah spelling pho- 
netic — false etymology — history of spelling reform. 

Much controversy has centered about spelling. It spoiitm 
is a subject of discussion which registers man's dis- ^^So^ 
satisfaction with the fruits of the invention of the 
race, and its importance cannot be neglected. Earlier. 
times, as well as the modern period, have left records 
of dissatisfaction with spelling as it then existed in 
those different periods. 

Once, in the Old English period, English spelling O.K. 
was phonetic, i.e. it represented in letters the sounds ' 
expressed in the words. With the influence of other 
languages and the natural changes undergone by 
every language, English pronunciation changed. It 
will be remembered that etymological spellings were 
introduced when Latin became popular. We have Fait* 
noted how false etymology modified some of our et * nioIo O' 
words. Detie became debt, ile became isle. An 
interesting example is our word author. The Old 
French word avtour adopted by us was changed to 
auctow on the strength of Latin auctorem. On the 
analogy of rhetor, a Greek spelling, later written 
retkor because (ft was more common than rk, autour 
became avthour. Of the three forms avtkor remains. 

Gradually, in the progress of our language, pro- History °t 
nunciation changed to conform to new spelling. But rrf<mB * 
at present we do not spell as we pronounce because 
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oftentimes the old spelling remains while the pro- 
nunciation has varied from the older pronunciation. 
Not all of the changes in spelling can be here traced 
by rules and exceptions. But the attempts of reform- 
ers to remodel the language, entirely or in part, are 
sufficient proof of the attitude at the basis of spelling 
reform. As early as the thirteenth century, a system 
of spelling reform was demonstrated. A monk Ormin 
wrote a poem based on religious sermons and, in order 
to indicate the quantity of the vowels, he doubled 
the consonants after short obscure vowels and used 
single consonants after long vowels. Man was, there- 
fore, written mann and fire, fir. (Useless letters like 
the e of fire were omitted.) 

The second reformer of whom we have knowledge 
was Sir John Cheke, a professor of Greek, who lived 
in the sixteenth century. His reform was opposed 
to Ormin's, for he indicated long vowels by doubling 
them. Ormin indicated them by using a single 
consonant. Hence Cheke wrote maad for made. 

Shortly after Cheke's death Sir John Smith pub- 
lished a book (1568) on the subject of spelling. He 
proposed a phonetic alphabet and was probably, 
although not positively, the first to propose such an 



The most ambitious reformer was John Wilkins, 
a dean. He tried to make the language philosophic 
by using a sign to represent the word's inherent con- 
nection with the object. He also invented a phonetic 
alphabet of nearly five hundred letters. 

In England Johnson's Dictionary, published in 
1755, exerted an influence on spelling which is some- 

1 White, Every Day English, Cha. on spelling reform. See 
bibliography. 
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times exaggerated. It undoubtedly established a 
standard for the time and largely assisted in estab- 
lishing our present standard, for before this time 
there was no reliable large dictionary. Johnson's was 
a guide to good English and gave all known words, 
not merely the difficult ones as others had done. 
But it must be remembered that many of Johnson's 
spellings were arbitrary, chosen to please his particular 
idea of how a certain word should be written. John- 
son's dictionary served as a basis for future ortho- 
graphical reform. Both WebBter and Johnson 
encouraged uniformity in spelling. 

In America Noah Webster attempted to establish Webitwin 
a standard spelling. His dictionary of 1828 sought **" 

to reform spelling partly by influencing derivation 
and partly by analogy. Webster did not possess 
much knowledge of derivation, so he studied the 
subject and made his own derivations on the strength 
of his research work. These were largely erroneous 
and oftentimes not consistent. 1 His work is notable, 
says Lounsbury, because it has kept alive dissatis- 
faction with present spelling and because few of the 
reforms were retained. His failure proved that 
scholarship and reason must work in harmony. 
Scholarship he lacked. 

The efforts of these men give evidence of the Refora 
interest in, and need of spelling reform in centuries r 
past. Modern interest is greater because more uni- 
versal. There even exists a society organized for 
propagating information on, and encouraging in- 
terest in spelling reform. It is called The Simplified 
Spelling Board, and its members earnestly believe in 
modifying the worst evils of English spelling. The 
1 Lounabury, Spelling and Spelling Reform. 
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association was founded with a money appropriation 
in 1906. But its establishment was only made pos- 
sible by the agitation of men before this period. As 
early as 1875, in America, the American Philological 
Association proposed a reform in spelling. The 
following year an association was organized. In 
Great Britain there was a movement of like nature. 
In 1888 the two bodies jointly proposed changes in 
spelling, which were, however, rejected generally. 
Hostility to reform was vigorously maintained. 
Later the National Education Association, a power- 
ful organization of teachers, took up the matter of 
spelling reform. The members proposed changes in 
twelve words, among which were program (before 
and still spelled programme), tko, atiko, and thru. 
Then, as we have seen, the Simplified Spelling Board 
was organized. 

From time to time lists of words recommended for 
change have been drawn up by this society. These 
lists were confined to words spelled in either of two 
ways or to those originally spelled like the proposed 
form. For example, honor, controller, and maneuver 
were also spelled honour, comptroller, and manoeuvre, 
of which the first spelling was recommended. As 
we have seen, debt and doubt really should be spelled 
dette and doute. The Board proposed det and 
dout. 1 

Books, advocating and opposing reform, have 
been written and will continue to be published until 
some large movement toward reform is definitely 
initiated and firmly established. There are enough 

* B. Matthews, "Is Spelling Reform, Ten Years Old, A 
Success? " Published in the New York Timet Magazine, Au- 
gust 27, 1916. 
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sincere believers in spelling reform to continue agi- 
tation until some tangible result is accomplished. 

The effect of printing on English spelling cannot be Effect of 
neglected in a discussion of reform, for the printing P riaUl * 
press makes permanent our language and literature. 
Before printing was invented, manuscripts were liter- 
ally written by hand — manu, by hand, script (urn), 
written. These copies were made by fairly educated 
men, who understood what they copied. Typesetters, 
oftentimes being uneducated, did not understand 
what they were supposed to print. Their work was, 
therefore, mechanical, and errors were frequent. 
Even now, with the more intelligent typesetters, 
errors in printing occur. Every printer, in the early 
days of the craft, was his own authority on spelling, 
and hence a great diversity in spelling once existed. 
Later, because of the confusion, uniformity in spelling 
was sought. But many letters were perpetuated in 
print which are not now affected by pronunciation. 
Distinctions now made were ignored in the earlier 
centuries. For example, no distinction was made 
between ingenious and ingenuous, president and 
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Arguments of opponents — of advocates — present spelling 
a hindrance to the development of English as a possible 
world language. 

Tub reasons for and against spelling reform will 
now bo given as impartially as human effort can. 
I shall express no personal opinion on reform but 
leave the reader to form his own from the arguments 
hero enumerated. Where a refutation is obvious, I 
shall state it briefly. 

1. Present spelling is the result of the natural 
growth of language. Any new spelling would undergo 
like change with the passage of time. (All progress 
is toward simplicity. A generally accepted spelling 
will not change any more than a stenographic system. 
Lack of uniformity heretofore established the present 
standard.) 

2. Two systems of spelling will exist — one for 
the present generation and another for future gen- 
erations. Hence men would be separated culturally 
from their children by spelling, and this is not desir- 
able or convenient. (The change will be gradual, 
and, therefore, at its conclusion uniformity will 
prevail.) 

3. Our present spelling is not, as reformers assert, 
difficult for children to learn. It is a matter of 
memory, as is most of the early education of children- 
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It is not necessary for spelling to be made easy, for 
nothing worth doing is easy. All work is education, 
and the faculties are disciplined by effort. Other 
subjects demand work and effort too. 

4. Spelling need not conform to speech, for the 
two have nothing in common. Spelling concerns 
written language only; speech is spoken language. 
Spoken language is more common than written lan- 
guage. If spelling were concerned with speech, we 
could have exact phonetic symbols for our sounds, 
and, if these could be uninfluenced by time, such 
symbols could be perpetuated. (The fact that spoken 
language is more common than written has no weight 
as an argument. It need not prevent the simplifi- 
cation of written language. Note that written 
language once conformed to spoken.) 

5. Spelling is only a suggestion of the sound of the 
spoken word and hence needs no change. Mistakes 
in spelling are mostly made in simple everyday 
words, even when copied from manuscripts before the 
writer. Difficult orthography, therefore, is not the 
cause of mistakes in Bpelling. (We use simpler words 
more often and have greater opportunity for mis- 
spelling. Some of our spelling does not suggest 
logically.) 

6. An attempted change in written English would 
give rise to many varieties of written English. Dia- 
lects and personal preference would determine stand- 
ards. Therefore, literary English and that of the past 
would be lost. (Even now dialects are used in some 
Bpelling, in dialect literature. Proposed changes, if 
they attained the status of the present language, 
would become the standard speech. The real diffi- 
culty is the establishment of a standard.) 
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the context of a sentence would determine which 
word was intended. In speech or writing we do not 
confuse read, present tense, with read, past tense, or 
lead, noun, with lead, verb. 

8. All existing books would not be rendered worth- 
less, even if extreme phonetic spelling were introduced, 
because reform would be gradual. Spelling is con- 
stantly changed in new editions of works, as com- 
parison with old editions proves. Gradual reform 
would follow the same method. 

9. Personal difference in pronunciation and dialects 
cannot prevent the establishment of a broad general 
standard. No one now pronounces words as they are 
spelled. Two pieces of sculpture modeled alike differ 
in some respects. 

10. Present spelling stifles reason because it is 
largely memory. (Note that early education is 
chiefly of this nature.) Reasoning by analogy is 
impossible. (Note that some things have to be 
accepted arbitrarily.) A child is discouraged in 
reasoning and encouraged in accepting authority 
entirely. (One cannot investigate everything, much 
must be taken on authority.) 

The case of reformed spelling may be summed up 
for most people in a few wordB. They have no 
reasons against reform which cannot be undermined. 
They simply have no reason. Prejudice or tradition 
influences them. 

A phonetic alphabet is obviously impossible, as 
this chapter has shown. Some have been attempted 
and suggested for the use of all modern languages. 
Thus pronunciation of languages could be learned 
without difficulty. An interesting example of pro- 
posed alphabets is that of the National Education 
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Association, which, however, was not intended for 
general spelling but for the communication of scholars, 
and which curious readers may consult. 1 

English has more sounds than symbols to express 
them. Consider the different pronunciations of a, 
for example. An array of some of the anomalies of 
spelling will perhaps make clearer the reason for the 
persistence with which spelling reformers adhere to 
reform. Different vowel sounds and spellings of a 
are represented in the words father, plant, calf, late, 
vein, they, heart, sergeant, hair, ball. Sounds of e are 
illustrated in met, health, said, leopard, any, eat, he, 
theme, receive, key, people. 

Among the consonants we have superfluous g and k 
in gnaw, luck, sick, and knife. P in psychology is 
useless, 6 in thumb, n in condemn, and gh in thought 
light, thorough, and high is unnecessary. 

Our spelling is undoubtedly an obstacle to our 
language's becoming the world language should such 
a language ever come to be adopted. In the words of 
a sincere believer in spelling reform, we should strive 
to "reduce existing anomalies in our spelling, serving 
no use and displaying no sense, to the lowest possible 
number; to discard from words their unneeded and 
misleading letters; to bring all words of the same 
general class under the operation of phonetic law"* 
for the sake of uniformity. A phonetic alphabet we 
do not want. Certainly we should not care to spell 
wife yf, as the wife of one, Edmund Paston, signed 
herself. This is phonetic with a vengeance. 

1 A Phonetic English Alphabet, 1904. Published by National 
Education Association. 

■ Lounsbury, English Spelling and Spelling Reform. 
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SUMMARY 

Spelling reform for some time has occupied the minds of 
sincere students of language. 

Arguments against it may be reduced to one, which has as 
a basis personal prejudice or adherence to tradition. 

Spelling was established for man's convenience and should, 
therefore, be simplified, say advocates of reform, for man's 
benefit. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FASHION IN SPEECH 

Usage and standard of speech — assimilation in English — 
corruption — fashion. 

Language, like every other phase of life, is mod- Chang* 
ified by prevailing customs. New habits of speech, l " nd " rd 
perhaps started in caprice or dissatisfaction with the 
present usage, bring about new standards. A stand- 
ard of speech is the speech sanctioned by the general 
usage of a particular time and varies as usage changes. 
Language is what individuals make it, vulgar or 
cultured according to the dominant character of 
those speaking it. Our language has not degenerated 
and will not degenerate because modifications have 
been, and are constantly being, made. But if usage 
were static, as it cannot be, our language would be 
degenerate, for it would cease to represent its users. 
The present usage of the best speakers and writers 
of a certain period is the accepted standard for that 
particular time. No one standard for a language can 
be established for all time. Grammar is the result 
of changing standards. The purpose of grammar is 
the recording of usage and not, as some have sup- 
posed, the creating and establishing of usage. When 
there is doubt concerning good usage, either of two 
forms, for example, may be used till one or the other 
gains the ascendancy. Such disputed points often 
form the exclusive feature of grammars and serve 
to distinguish them from each other, for the treat- 
135 
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ments are the result of the personal choice of the 
author, not of authority. The final arbiter in any 
case of disputed usage is the accepted standard of 
the majority. 

Those who regard the present standard of speech 
as the height of excellence are apt to consider older 
standards and proposed new Btandards corruptions 
of the language. Such expressions, once recognized 
but now deemed vulgar, are laylock for lilac, cow- 
cumber for cucumber — no corruptions but the regu- 
lar spellings. Servant and clergy were once pronounced 
sarvant and clargy by others outside of the illiterate. 
So in the eighteenth century oi in boil and poison waa 
pronounced like long i, bile and pison. Poetry of the 
period confirms this pronunciation. Gold, more often 
pronounced godd, was rhymed in literature with 
hold. This pronunciation then prevailed. Wind 
through literary influence was .wind. Now we have 
reversed this in general usage. Neither and either, so 
far as they can be traced by authorities, were pro- 
nounced nether and ether, not nlther and lOier. One 
authority thinks it probable that they were rightly 
pronounced in the Irish fashion, nayther and ayther.' 
English I in would was once sounded, and the word 
read wold. L in fault was not Bounded, and hence 
the word read faut, I in colonel is pronounced as if it 
were r because I and r are often interchangeable in 
language. 

Cupboard is no longer pronounced as it is spelled, 
but like b in subtle and original d in adfinity, it has 
been assimilated. Bankrupt at one time did not 
sound the p. More extensive corruption has taken 
place in words like Worcester and Cholmondely, the 
'R. G. White 
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latter an extreme corruption. To-day they are pro- 
nounced Wooster and Ckumley. 

There is a class of people to-day, opposing those opponents 
who think our present speech is best accepted on its °j '°»ign 
merits but who do not necessarily regard it as the 
height of excellence in purity of form and diction. 
This class of thinkers believes in restoring what it 
chooses to call the original purity of our language 
— the Teutonic words long since lost. They would < 
replace the foreign words with Teutonic terms of the 
same meaning. Some few of these words have been 
restored by literature, especially poetry, as we know 
from words like eftsoona and -wist. But extremists in 
this movement would have us replace every foreign 
word and doubtless would commend the grammar of 
one William Barnes, who used "time-taking" for 
tense, "pitch-mark" for comparison, and "mark 
word of suchness" for the word adjective. 1 

In the seventeenth century certain letters of partic- silent 
ular words were silent. The c in perfect, verdict, and lBttMB - 
schedule was not heard in speech. Hence the words 
were spoken as if written perfet, verdit, and skedule. 
D in children, fondle, handsome was silent. Note 
that in our day d is often left out in the pronuncia- 
tion of handsome. Other silent letters were I in 
emerald, t in beastly, u in lecture and venture, pro- 
nounced like e in inter, o in housewife, w in backward 
and Edward. 

The letter h in English has exerted a great influence Latter h in 
for any one letter in a language. It was inserted Bn «* tob - 
between s and u in sue, suicide, supreme, and suitor 
as it is now in sure* Here in America correct Eng- 

1 Emerson, History of the English Langvags, p. 98. 
■See White, Every Day English. 
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lish employs h as the initial letter in pronouncing 
who, what, etc. In England h is rarely pronounced 
in these words. 1 It is noteworthy that who, pro- 
nounced as we do in America, is a survival of Old 
English when h preceded w — hwa. 
itoriol Corruptions in speech are, as we have seen, sur- 
fubiau vivals of older standards of English, These are often 
•paecb. the results of language influences, working subtly but 
surely. History in the making, on the other hand, is 
a fertile source of power in the language of any 
period. It largely determines the fashion of language. 
For example, the European war was a largo factor in 
the choice of vocabulary of to-day. Terms of war 
are applied to every phase of life. We have read in 
the paper such expressions as "Colonel Roosevelt will 
begin his invasion of the Middle West." Everybody 
was seeking "preparedness," and some derided 
"watchful waiting." Even now one may be a "hyphe- 
nated" citizen for many reasons. Our illustrative 
figures of speech at present are still apt to be drawn 
from war. 

SUMMARY 

The standard of speech prevailing in a given period is 
determined by the accepted usage of the cultured speakers. 

Usage is determined by the people speaking a language. 
A language is vulgar or cultured according as its speakers 
are vulgar or cultured 

Grammar records usage. It does not establish usage or a 
standard of speech. 

1 See Lounsbury, Standard of Pronunciation in English. 



CONCLUSION 
FUTURE OF ENGLISH 

Those beet versed in the history and nature of 
the English language agree that it is the tongue 
most likely to become the world speech should such 
a language ever be possible. Modern conditions of 
commerce and Bocial intercourse lead men to believe 
the dominance of one language possible. Certain 
it is that English is the most flexible modern language. 
The number of people speaking it as a mother tongue 
is the largest speaking any language. The influence 
of numbers in propagating a language is too well 
known to need comment. Already English is a 
recognized world influence. 

America greatly aids in strengthening English for 
its future world position if that condition of world 
power should ever arise. It is possible that the 
center of literature will be transferred from London 
to America when our population shall have increased. 
The literary activity and education of the British 
and Americans, expressed in newspapers, magazines, 
and schools, will be as one through ocean communi- 
cation. 

Only one obstacle exists at present, which may 
hinder English from becoming that medium of gen- 
eral communication. Our spoiling, while not obnoxious 
to some of the English speaking peoples, is a hin- 
drance to the acceptance of English as a world 
language. Time will probably eliminate the difficulty, 
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but it is well for us to remember the strength of our 
language and the great future possible for it. 

Next to English, Russian is said to be a possible 
choice because of the large numbers speaking it. 
But its syntax and structure are complicated, its 
pronunciation, more difficult than ours. English at 
present has the advantage in structure and numbers, 
and its acceptance as a world language is probably 
only a question of time. 1 
1 See Matthews, Jespersea, and Lounsbury on this subject. 



PART TWO 



WORD LIST 

Thb following alphabetical list of words has been 
compiled partly to assist in clarifying subjects being 
studied. They have been correlated with school work 
and life. Special attention is paid to Latin and Greek 
derivatives because of their influence on our language. 

Ultimate derivations are indicated, and occasionally 
different spellings are given if the word varies in 
different periods, for English spelling is often ex- 
plained by such variations. Where a word has 
traveled through many languages before reaching 
English, these various resting places are sometimes 
indicated in whole or in part. A too detailed history 
has often without hesitation been simplified to serve 
our purpose. 

The greater number of words in this list have as 
authority for derivation The New English Dictionary, 
not yet quite complete. Recognized dictionaries, like 
the Century, are the sources for derivations of other 



abandon, < It. abandonnare < Lat. bamvum, edict. Denounce 

somebody. What we denounce we free ourselves of. .'. to 

relinquish, leave, 
abbreviation, < Fr. < Lat. abreviare, to shorten < brevit, short, 
abeyance, < Fr. abutter, to gape < bayer, to open the mouth. 

A state of suspension. 
abominable, < Lat. abominabUii < abominari, to deprecate as an 

evil omen, abhor < ab, away from and omen, omen. Detest* 

able. 
aborigines, < pure Lat. aborigines, applied to those supposed 

to have inhabited the country ab origins, from the beginning. 
absurd, < Lat. abawdw, foolish < ah, intensive ■(• wrdut, deaf, 
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insufferable. People who do not listen or are deaf are apt 
to say absurd things. 

accident, < Lat. aeeidere, to befall. A happening. 

active, < Fr. aelif < Lat. activut < agere, to do, drive. En- 
dowed with power of action. In grammar applied to the 
voice which shows the subject the doer of the action. 

adjective, < Lat. ad, to + iacere, to throw. P.p. adiectu*. 
Word added to a noun to express limited meaning. 

admire, < Lat. ad, at + mirare, to wonder. To wonder at with 
pleasure. 

adverb, < Lat. ad, to + verbum, word. Word added to a verb. 

affront, Lat. ad froniem (adfrontare), to meet. (See Hamkt) 

aggravate, < Lat. aggravaTe, to make heavy, ad, to, d assimi- 
lated to g. Cf. gravis, heavy. Meaning is not to tantalise. 
One may aggravate a burden. 

album, < Lat. alius, white. A book with empty and .*. white 
pages. 

algebra, < It. algebra < Arabic artic'e (def.) al +jebr, binding 
together. Reunion of broken parts, combining of symbols 
according to definite laws. 

alkali, < Arabic al + qally, " ashes of the soda plant." Al, 
the + qally < qaiay, fry. Potash, an alkali, is obtainable 
from seaweed. 

alliteration, < Lat. ad litem <m) + ate. Letter added, repe- 
tition of letters by beginning a series of words with the 
same letter or sound combination. 

allow, < Fr. allouer < Lat. aUavdare, to praise. Meaning, to 
permit, is the active result of praise. 

allude, < Lat. attudere, to play, to joke. Wit, ."., is ability 
to combine ideas with ludicrous effect. 

alms, < O.E. admaeste, almesse, aim (e)s < Gk. tXapidrwr, 
compassion < (XjJwiowij, pity for fellowB, then material pity. 

alphabet, names of the first two letters in the Greek alphabet, 
alpha and beta. 

ambiguous, < Lat. ambigwua < amb, both ways + agert, to 
drive. Something " driving both ways " is doubtful, haiy. 

ambition, < Lat. amb, around + itwn, p.p. ire, to go. Came 
to mean the see'dng for preferment because the candidate 
walked about seeking friends. 

amphibious, < Gk. &n6L, around, on both sides + Plot, life. Ca- 
pable of living in various places, on land or in water. Liv- 
ing on both aides. .*. a double life. 

anacohithon, < Gk. 4iW\l*W, not following < &■, privative 
+ AxoXoWtoi, road. Lack of grammatical symmetry, change 
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anapaest, < Gk. inmlarm < d™, back + Tatar, to strike. 
.'. reverse. A reversed dactyl, u u — . 

anecdote, < Fr. < Gk. ividjora, things unpublished < &v, priv- 
ative + ix&oros, published. Applied by Procopius to his memoirs 
of Justinian, consisting largely of gossip about private 
court life. Hence secret history, short narrative of an in- 
teresting or biographical incident. 

anemone, < Gk. Arepiunj, wind-flower < Svtum, wind, patro- 
nymic ending wmj. 

angel, < Gk. iy-yeAM, messenger, then messenger of God. 

anonymous, < Gk. at-, alpha privative, i.e. negative, hvjui, 
name. .'. without a name, which is left off. Cf, pseudonym 
< Gk. fcSMt, a fraud. .-. false. 

antic, < It. antico < Lat. antiquum, ancient. AnHco was used 
in the sense of grotesque. English at first distinguished 
between " antic " and " antique," used fully a century later. 

antithesis, < Gk. atriSwn, opposition < dirf, against + ndivat, 
to place. A direct opposite. 

antonym, < Gk. dwl, against, opposite + ivoita, name. A word 



apathy, < Gk. 4 privative + »ASoj, feeling. The Stoics called 

their desired freedom from emotion atiSna. Emotions and 

diseases were identified and .". , the sense of lack of feeling. 
apparent, < Lat. apparere, to appear, pres.p. apparent, ntis. 

That which appears. 
appreciation, < Fr. appreciation < Lat. appreliare < ad, upon + 

pretium, price. P.p. appreteatus. Setting a price upon, 
apprehension, < Lat. ad, intensive force + prehendere, to seize, 

lay hold of. The meaning " fear " developed later because 

one easily grasps or understands things causing fear. (Cf. 

apprehension used in this sense only.) 
aristocracy, < Gk. ipumuipaTla < tptrm, best + «par(a, rule. 
arithmetic, < Lat. aritkmeUca < Gk. ij ip^nerud, (.rtx^) science 

of number, < Gk. 6.pd)<xfc. 
article, < Fr. < Lat. arUadu* < ortus, joint, 
articulate, < Lat. articuUdua, joined < arHctdita, little joint 

< ortus, joint, 
artificial, < Lat. artificialis < arUficium, art. Originally meant 

" pertaining to the arte." Probably changed meaning 

through restriction of usage, was used for " delicate." Now 

means made by art, unreal, affected. 
ascertain, < Fr. A certain. Get knowledge of. Originally, to 

make a thing certain, 
aspersion, < Lat. agperaionem < ad, on + gpergere, to sprinkle. 

Figuratively, the sprinkling of slanderous statements on one. 
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utoniih, < Lat. ex, out of + lonare, to thunder. .*. to thun- 
der-strike, to atun (Shakespeare's usage). Figuratively 
the effect of terror on the faculties. This force is now lost. 
Meaning is simple surprise. (Cf . " awfully nice," " perfectly 
horrid," for loss in force.) 

astrology, < Gk. tame (Lat. etelia), star + \6yo;, word. Study 
of the stare, their influence on life. 

astronomy, < Gk. iernp, star + ti/ioi, law. The laws of the stars. 
N.B. Astrology is used for the " lying science," but, so far u 
derivation goes, either might have been chosen. In fact, 
astronomy, the laws of the stars, seems better fitted for this 
science. The choice is an illustration of man's tendency to 
restrict meanings. 

athlete, < Lat. alkleta < Gk. dflXni^f < d0XW, to contend for 
a prize < SAW, prize. Competitor for prize in games; 
one possessed of physical strength. 

atom, < Gk. Atom4i, indivisible < Tiimw, to cut. The smallest 
particle of matter; that which cannot be cut smaller. 

atonement, at onement, i.e. a reconciliation, a becoming one 
Now, satisfaction for wrong. 

auditorium, < Lat.' auditorium, lecture room < adj. audiloriua 

< verb audire, to hear. A place specially constructed to 
enable people to hear easily. 

autobiography, < Gk. abri, self + Slot, life + yptfrw, to write. 

life of a person written by himself or herself. 
automobile, < Gk. abrb, self + Lat. mobile, moving, movable. 
azalea, < Gk. ifaXta < dfaXtoi, dry. Named from the dry 

soil or from the dry wood of the plant. 

bachelor, M.E. bachekr < O.Fr. probably < Lat. baccalariiu, 
a farm servant, cow herd < baaxdia, herd of cows probably 

< docca, L.Lat. for vacca, cow. Originally meant holder 
of a small farm, an unmarried man. 

balance, < Fr. < Lat. bUanx, 6t, too + lanx, plate. Fr. verb 
balancer. Cf. satire {lanx) sntura, lanx meaning plate. A 
balance or scale has two plates. To balance is to weigh 
for equality. 

ballad, < 0. Fr. balade (modern ballade), dancing song < L.Lat. 
baliare, to dance. Hal lads probably originated in the 
recital or sinking of lines by primitive people dancing in 
celebration of some event or ceremony. 

bankrupt, < L.Lat. banca, bench +Lat. ruptve, broken. Bank' 
era first did husinesa on benches. 

barometer, < Gk. fldpof, weight + i&rpw, measure, atmospheric 
pressure. 
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belligerent, < Lat. belligerent, ntia < belli, ultimately < beUum, 
war + gerens, ntis, pres.p. gerere, to cany. 

bier, rt. of O.E. bder, heron, to bear. A frame on which to 
carry a load. Now the load, is a corpse. 

biography, < Gk. §Ux, life + ypA&w, to write. .'. the de- 
scription of life. 

biology, < Gk. fflos, life + \6yos, word. Study of life. 

biscuit, bread twice baked like the bread of the Roman soldier 

< bis, twice + cactus, p.p. coquere, to cook. Same as the 
Ger. zwieback. 

bless, < O.K. bledsian, to bless, to mark with blood for sacrifice 
(original meaning). (Cf. Fr. blesser, to wound.) 

bonnet, < Fr. bonnet, cap, man's hat. (See King Lear.) 

botany, < Gk. fforitn, plant. Through Fr. botanique, made y, 
Eng. noun suffix. The study of plants. 

bromine, < Gk. ft&pot, stench. Distilled liquid has an un- 
pleasant odor. 

buxom, < O.E. bugan, to bow. Originally, obedient because 
bendable. {Cf. Ger. biegsam.) See Milton's L'AUegro, where 
it is used in the sense of comely, ("--a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair.") 

cab, < Fr. cabriolet, diminutive for cabriole < It. eapricla, 
spring < Lat. oapriobu, diminutive of ca-pra, she-goat. A 
light vehicle. Greenough and Kittredge call this word a 
joke. (It does not describe a light vehicle.) Originally 
applied to a two-wheeled, one-horse carriage, which springs 
as it starts. 

cancel, < Lat. canceUi, grating resembling a crab's claws 

< cancer, grating. To cross out by lines, like the bars of 
a grating. Cf. the word cancer. 

cancer, < Lat. cancer, a crab. Spreads out like the claws of a 
crab. A claw-like, spreading growth. 

candidate, < Lat. candidates < candidus, white. Those seeking 
office in Rome had to don a white robe. 

capacity, < Lat. capacilntem (aec.) capax, able to take in. 
Ability to comprehend, power of containing. 

capillary, < Lat. capUlaria, pertaining to hair < capitlus, a hair. 

caprice, < Fr. < It. capriccw, jumpine about of a goat < Lat. 
coper, goat. Capricious, ultimately Lat. caper, goat. Show- 
ing qualities of a goat, goat-like in capers, actions. 

captivate, < Lat. captivare, to capture (capere, to take). Now, 
to please, to lure. 

carpet, floor covering made of rags pulled to pieces < Lat. car- 
per* to pluck. 
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caw, < Lat. casus, a falling. In languages having several 
cases, where the word assumes different forma, the origin 
of case may be shown in diagram. Thus: 



Nom. Case 
Jen. Case 
^•Dat. Case 
—Ace. Case 



XJen. 



The last three are the oblique cases and "fail" away from 

the nominative. 
catarrh, < Gk. iara#0fu>, to flow down, 
catastrophe, < Gk. ««ri, down + vrpijxiv, to turn. sttTtmrpotfi, 

a turning down. An event upsetting the natural order of 

things. Important action in the downward movement of a 

play, 
caterpillar, spelled caterpel + suffix er (or), probably by folk 

etymology, connected with Lat. pilwt, hair. Real origin is 

possibly < O.Fr. eatu, chatte, col + piluh, pill. "Pill cat," 

rolls itself in a ball, 
cathedral, < Fr. < Gk. Kara, from + ttpa, chair. From the 

chair, authority, 
caustic, < Lat. < Gk. «turrur6s < xuwrft!, burnt, capable of 

burning, 
cemetery, < Gk. Kotiitrtpw < verb xot^av, to sleep, rest' 

Suffix, repiar, denotes instrument or place. 
cenotaph, < Lat. cenotapkwn < Gk. noeri^iw < «*&, empty 

+, tA*oi tomb, 
censure, < Lat. cengura, judgment, blame, 
cheer, in the phrase " of good cheer " < O.Ft. cAere < Fr, 

chere < L.Lat. eora < Gk. *4pa, head, 
chiropodist, < Gk. x«Ip, hand + trod (m>j), foot. One who treats 

the hands and the feet (originally), 
chlorine, < Gk. x*****, green. Gas of green color. Cf. chlo- 

rophyl of plants. 
chrysanthemum, < Gk. xi»-v&vQtiiBi> <xf** W i gold + W<t», 

flower. Once only a yellow flower, 
church, < O.E. cirice, M.E. ckirche < Gk. aiptiuir, lord's hoiw: 

< Kbfnoi, lord, 
circumstances, < Lat. eirewn, around, elo {stare), to stand. 

Things standing around. Through Fr. 
city, < Fr. cite < Lat. eivitas, citizenship. Then collection 

of citizens. .'■ group governed as a unit 
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civil, < Lat. ciwilia, first a man who performed all the duties 
of citizenship (cint, a citizen, civUos, the state). Now per- 
taining to courtesy to others, 
clause, < Lat. clausula (a), duusa < claudere, to close. Part 
of a sentence containing complete sense so far as subject 
and predicate are concerned, 
climate, < Gk. t&litara, slopes. Originally the region thought 
of by its slope from the equator. .'. temperature and at- 
mospheric condition of a place, 
coach, either < Fr. cache < Lat. concha, shell or < Magyar 
kocsi, formerly written kotsi (pronounced kotsi). Exact 
derivation uncertain. 
coast, < Lat. casta, rib, side. Through Fr. Side or border, 

then sea-border, 
coherence, < Lat. cohaerere, to cling together. Pree.p. co- 
haerens, ntis. A sticking together. Logical development of 
thought, 
coincidence, < Lat. con, together + cidere, happen, to happen 
together. Pres.p. incident, ntis (gen.) The act of occurring 
at the same time by accident. 
colon, < Gk. k&Xop, limb. Rt. now, to cut. Colon cuts or 

breaks a thought, sets off a word. 
combine, < Lat. combinare, to unite < com (cum) together + 
binus, plur. irini, two. To make one out of two, to join, 
comedy, < Lat. eomedia < Gb. nwMot, banquet, probably 
•tiiB,, village + $*4, song. Comedy probably originated in 
village song, 
comfort, < Fr. < Lat. con, foriis, strong. To strengthen, to 
support. Now means to console. Literal meaning remains 
in " give aid and comfort to an enemy." 
common sense, a translation of Gk. kou-4 iioBrtaa, Lat. sensus 
communis, the sense regarded as the common bond of the 
five senses. 
companion, < Lat. con, with, panis, bread. Bread-sharer. 

Through Fr. eompagnon. 
complexion, < Lat. compiexionem < com (con)pUctere, to weave 
together, combine. The dominant humor of a man (humor 
in old sense — see word) often showed in the color of the face. 
Hence our meaning. Note the belief in planetary influence 
in the words jovial, mercurial, lunatic. 
complicate, < Lat. complicates, p.p. complioare, to entangle, 

plait, rt. plic, fold + con, together. 
concrete, < Lat. concretus, grown together, thick, dense, p.p. 
conerescere, to grow together < con, together + crescere, to 
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congress, < Lai., con, with + greesun, p.p. yredi, to step together, 
work in harmony. An assembly of people meeting for a 
common purpose. 

conjecture, < Lat. conieclura. Fut.p. ending vrue, a, urn < 
eonicere, to throw together. Opinions hastily thrown to- 
gether. .'. a guess. In olden times people threw stones 
together and judged according to the positions in which the 
things fell. This practice was one form of omen. 

conjugation, < Lat. con, together, with + ivgare, to yoke, p.p. 
iugatus. The inflection of a verb, " yoking together " of its 

conjunction, < Lat. con, with + iungere, to join, p.p. tuneful- 
A word used to join others. 

conjurer, < Lat. con (intensitive), iurwe, to swear, i.e. 
speak the name of a god in such a way as to get assis- 
tance. 

consider, < Lat. cormderare < sidits, star, to observe the stars. 
Supposedly from the practice of taking auguries. 

conspicuous, < Lat. conspicuus, rt. spec, look + con, intensive. 
.'. applied to something pronounced. 

consternation, < Fr. < Lat. conaternaHo, onem, < eon, together 
+ sternere, to strew. Confusion or "strewing together" of 
faculties. Hence result is fear. 

convey, < Fr. conveyer. Old slang, to steal. (See Richard II.) 
O.Fr. amveier < It. amviare < Lat. con, with + no, way. To 
accompany, to meet on the way. 

convince, < Lat. comdncere, to refute proof < vincere, to con- 
quer. To cause to believe by " conquering " the mind of 
another. 

copy, < Lat. copia, abundance. In order to obtain copy 
(abundance), one had to take many writings. 

count, < O.Fr. conle < Lat. cornHem, ace. of comes (tre, Hum), 
to go with ; comes, companion. 

countenance, < Fr. < Lat. amtinentia, < con + tenere, to hold 
together. The way one holds oneself together, one's carriage, 
from bearing in general applied to the expression of the face, 
then the face itself. 

crisis, < Gk. uplaa < uplvtiv, to separate. A turning point. 

criticism, < Gk. mnrmln < Kptntv, to judge. Rt. tpt, select, 
examine. Suffix ism. 

crocus, < Lat. crocus < Gk. tpims, saffron. 

current, < O.Fr. currant, made to resemble Lat. current, nrw 
< currere, to run. 

cynosure, < Gk. kIxiv, kwIx gen, +olpi, dog's tail. The Cyno- 
sure is the tail star of Ursa Minor. It is the polar star that 
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guided sailors. (Milton's L'AUegro.) " The Cynosure of 
neighboring eyes." 

dactyl, < Gk. Edn-vXat, finger. — »u represents the joints of 

the finger, one long and two short, 
daisy, day's eye, contraction of O.E. daegee eage, day's eye. 

Flower resembling the sun in appearance, the petals being 

the sun's rays. 
dandelion, < Fr. < Lat. dentem, ace. of dent, tooth < de, 

from -t leonem, ace. of lev, lion. Named from its jagged 

leaves like lion's teeth, 
debt, < Fr. detUs < Lat. de habere, debere, to owe, p.p. debitum. 

English b inserted by false derivation during the time of 



decide, < Lat. de, down, rt. rid, weakened from coed, to cut, 

kill. Eng. meaning, to cut a question short, 
declension, < Lat. declinatio < dectinare, to decline. The 

inflection of nouns and pronouns, the various forms being 

thought of as " coming from " the nominative. A bending 

from the stem, 
definition, < Fr. < Lat. definire, to fix the bounds, limi t, < de, 

down + finire, to set a bound < finis, a boundary, 
degenerate, < Lat. degenerates, p.p. of degenerate < degener, 

base < de, down + genus, race. To be inferior in type, 
degradation, < Fr. < Lat. degradare, to deprive of rank < de, 

down + gradiis, rank. 
deliberate, < Lat. deliberate, p.p. deliberatus < de, out (inten- 

sitive) + libra, a balance. .'■ to weigh out, consider. 
democracy, < Gk. Swwiwarfa < flij/wi, common people + iparla, 

warm, rule. Rt. of «par*fe, to rule. That form of govern- 
ment in which the people rule. 
demon, < Gk. Satpuv, divinity. Our derogatory sense is duo 

to the early Christians, who thought all pagan divinities 

evil spirits or devils. 
dentifrice, < Lat. stem dent, a crude form denH, tooth + 

frieare, to rub. 
depend, < Lat. de, from + pendere, to hang. to hang 

deplore, < Lat. deplorare, to lament. 

deprive, < L.Lat. depriixire, to deprive of office < privare, 

to deprive, connected with ■privus, peculiar, existing for self, 

one's own, apart from what is public (i.e. office is public). 

.'. today, to take away from one. 
derive, < Lat. de, from + rivus, river. Originally used of the 

waters of a river. To draw from original source, to trace. 
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descriptive, < Lat. deteribere, to picture < de, from + writer*, 

to write. P.p. icriptve. Pertaining to the picturing oi an 

object, person, etc. 
despise, < Fr. < Lat. deepicere, to look down on. 
desultory, < Lat. desultor, one who leaps from one thing to 

another < desilere, to leap from < de, down + eaiere, to leap. 
detest, < Lat. detetlari, once to hear witness against as well 

as to hate. 
devil, < Lat. bolm, slanderer < Gk. Sti&>)ot. A.S. form dtofol, 

devote, < Lat. devovere, to devote < de, from + vovere, to vow, 
To dedicate, apply to some purpose. 

diagnosis, < Gk. Sia-yWjoit < Ma, through + ytyrutvKtir, to know. 

A thorough examination. 

dialogue, < Gk. &ia\oyot < fc (fivo), two + Uym, word. Conver. 
sation carried on between two or more persona. Modem 
Fr. dialogue. 

didactic, < Gk. adj. &£<ucru£t < Sifdtrnu', to teach. Explana- 
tory, intending to instruct. 

diffident, < Lat. diffidene, ntte, pres.p. dijjidere < die, apart 
+ fidere, to trust. Showing self-distrust, no. self-confidence. 

dilapidated, < Lat. dilapidatuB, p.p. of dilapidate, to scatter 
like stones, < die, apart + la-pis, lapidis, stone. 

dilemma, < Gk. SiX^uho < 8«, twice -I- Mi«», to take. A 
situation in which two possibilities are offered one. 

dirge, < Lat. dirige, an imperative. First word of " Direct, 
O Lord, my God, my way in Thy sight." Latin, "Dirige, 
Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu tuo viam meam." Song 
sung at funerals. 

disappointment, < Fr. apptrinier, to appoint, Lat. die, apart, 
becomes Fr. de. Literally disappointment means " without 
proper appointments." 

discourages < Fr- courage < Lat. cor, heart + die, apart. To 
take the courage out of. Cf. dishearten. 

discreet, < Lat. discretus, p.p. discemere, to sift out, select, 
to exercise care. In the active sense, wary. 

discrimination, < Lat. discriminatus, p.p. discriminate, to di- 
vide < discrimen, separation < diecemere, to separate. The 
faculty of making fine distinctions. 

discuss, < Lat. dig. apart + quatere, to shake, dttcuastu, p.p. 
discutere, to shake apart. 

disseminate, < Lat. disseminalue, p.p. of disseminate, to scat- 
ter seed < die, apart + seminars, to sow < semen, seed. 

disturb, < Lat. die, apart + turbo, disorder, crowd. .*. to 
stir the crowd apart. 
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ditto, < It., thing which has been said < Lat. dictum, p.p. of 

dicere, to Bay. 
drama, < Gk. S^a^o < Spar, to do. A story put into action. 

eager, < Fr. aigre < Lat. oxer, sharp. {Hamlet, "an eager 

air.") 
eccentric, < Gk. he, from + xinpov, center. Deviating from 

the center, hence odd. 
ecclesiastical, < Gk. knX^rin < verb nah&i, to call. .'. an 

assembly. Adj. suffix al. Pertaining to the church, its 

government, etc. 
economic, < Gk. alamniic/ts, orderly, related to olxla, house, 

+ probably riftoi, law. Pertaining to domestic economy, 
ecstasy, < Gk. ferron-is < in, out + Iirr&vat, to stand. A 

standing out of one's self, excessive joy. 
education (not edueere, to lead out), < Lat. educare (same root 

as due), p.p. edveatus, term applied to the training of chil- 

egregious, < Lat. egregius < ex, from + grex, gregis, herd. 
.'- selected from die common herd, out of the ordinary. 

electricity, < Gk. (Xturpw, amber. The property was first dis- 
covered in amber. 

elegy, < Gk. fkeyos, song of mourning. Lat. elegia, from Gk. 

element, originally a Lat. creation, dementia, equaling the Gk. 
name for the substances composing the universe. Eug. 
preserves all senses, " the elements," early knowledge, 
elementary ; " elements," fire, air, water, etc., " the fury of 
the elements " ; " elemental," having proper materials, 

ellipsis, < Gk. ftXri^it, a leaving, falling short < iKKtlrtm, a 

past tense of Xdrtw, to leave, 
emotion, < Lat. emotue, p.p. emovere, to move away < e, 

away + mtnxre, to move. Act of moving away, disturbance 

of mind, 
emphasis, < Lat. < Gk. lu^oni < fr + ftura, to show. Oral 

stress or special force of language to make an idea clear or 

important. 
emphatic, < Gk. {fi^anic& < rt. *a, to shine, appear. Shining 

conspicuously, applied to the eyes, now to the mind. Ut- 
tered with significance, earnest. 
employ, < Fr. employer, to twine in, < Lat. implicare, to fold 

in. To give occupation to or to use by " folding in " a 

person or object with one's purpose, 
encyclopedia, < Fr. < Gk. fr*(wXoi -rmitla, instruction in circle 

of arte and sciences. Summary of knowledge. 
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endemic, < Gk. b>, in + Stjim, people. Among the people of 
a particular place. Epidemic! are not confined to one lo- 

energy, < Gk. h, in + tpyov, work. Capacity for work, 

inherent power, 
enthusiasm, < Gk. lv, in + Beta, god. Possessed by a god. 

Fervent zeal, 
ephemeral, < Gk. hpynipos < trl («*), for + frkpa, day. For 

a day. 
epic, < Gk. trtxis < fcret, word, a speech, a tale. ,\ narrative 

of heroic deeds. 
epidemic, < Gk. trl, upon + &ijuos, people. Upon the people. 
equivocation, < Lat. aeque + vaeare, to call equally, to call 

two things by the same name. We delude by so doing, 

hence deceive intentionally. Use of words of double meaning. 
erase, < Lat. erasus, p.p. eradere, to scratch out < e, out + 

radere, to scrateh. 
escape, < Fr. < L.L&t. eappa, a coat covering the whole 

body, excappare, to get out of one's coat. 
essay, < O.Fr. eseai, a trial < Lat. exagiwn, weighing < Gk. 

if, out + tynv, to lead. An attempt; a short written com- 
position expressing the author's personality. 
essence, quintessence. Aristotle called air the fifth being, 

»*«tij ohrla < pres.p. of ttvat, to be. The Romans had no 

present participle of esse, to be. Later Lat. formed a false 

one, essentia, idea. Quintessence is the fifth idea, quinque, 

five. Essence is the real character of a thing; quintessence, 

vital part. 
etymology, < Gk Ituivk, true + U70*, word. True meaning 

of words. 
eulogy, < Gk. tb, well + \byos, word, connected with X^ycir, to 

speak. Spoken or written praise, 
euphemism, < Gk. eb, well + foul, to speak. Speaking well, 

hence speaking with the idea of softening the effect. 
euphony, < Gk. tb, well + <Swi, sound. Pleasantness of sound, 
event, < Lat. evenVus < e, out of + venire, to come. Result 

of an action, occurrence. 
exaggeration, < Lat. exaggerare, to heap Up, agger, mound, heap. 

P.p. exaggeratus. 
examine, < Fr. < Lat. examen, tongue of a balance < exigere, 

to weigh < ex, out + agere, to weigh. 
exhaust, < Lat. exhaustus, p.p. of exhavrire, to draw out < 

ex, out of + haitrire, to draw. 
exist, < Lat. ex, out, sto, store, to stand. .■- stand out, come 

into view. 
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exonerate, < Lat. exonerate, to disburden, p.p. of, < ex, 

from + onus, weight, burden. 
exorbitant, < Fr. < Lat. exorbUare, to fly out of the track, 

pres.p. exorbitant, nlis < ex, out + orbUa, track. Cf . orbit. 
expect, < Lat. ex, out + spectare, to look at, expeclare, look out 

at. Now, for the most part, confined to future happenings. 

(Cf. " I expect so," vulgar.) 
experience, < Lat. experiri, to try. Per is the root. Exper, 

man who has been tried by events and also the act of going 

through trial. Pres.p. experUm, nits. 
explain, < Fr. explain < Lat. explanare, to flatten, spread out. 

Ex, out + planus, flat. To " spread out " facts, to make 

explicit, < Lat. explicates, p.p. explicate, to unfold < ex, out 
of + plica, noun form from rt. plio- Folded out of and .". 
definite. " Explicit terms," definite conditions. 
explode, < Lat. exploders, p.p. explosion. To drive a player 
off the stage by clapping. .'. to burst forth with sudden noise. 
expression, < Lat. ex, out of, premere, to squeeze, p.p. 
pre&svs. Something squeezed out. Press, < premere. News- 
paper press, a machine to squeeze or force the paper on the 
type- 
exterminate, < Lat. ex, out of + terminus, boundary. Verb 
exterminart!, to drive beyond the borders, p.p. exterminates. 
exuberant, < Fr. < Lat. exuberate, to be luxuriant, pres.p. 
exuberant, ntis < uber, fertile. 

facsimile, < Lat. fac, make + simile (neut.), like. An exact 
likeness. 

factory, < Lat. factor, agent. First a place for foreign agents 
to trade. Then a place where things are made. In a way 
re-derived from factorium, place where things are made ; 
facere, to make. 

familiar, < Lat. familiaris < famUia, household, adj. pertain- 
ing to the household. Hence attributed to one who is 
regarded almost in the light of a member of the family in 
use of " a familiar." Adjective, well acquainted or intimate. 

farce, < Lat. fareire, to stuff, p.p. farsus, stuffed. Impromptu 
speeches of actors intended to amuse were " stuffed " into 
the play proper. 

fascinate, < Lat. fascinare, to enchant, p.p. faecinatus. 

fee, pecuniary, O.E. feo, < Lat. pecus, flock, which was the 
standard of wealth. Lat. p changed to /. /. fee. (Cf. 
Ger. Vieh.) 

Action, < Fr. < Lat. fidio, onem (ace.) < flctus, p.p. of 
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fingere, to feign. That which is feigned; a literary produc- 
tion of imagined incidents, characters, etc., written in prose. 

flue, < Lat. finis, end. Money to end disputes. 

focus, < Lat. focus, hearth. The center of home life. 

foreign, < O.Fr. forain < Lat. foras (fori*), out of doors. 

Friday, < Frige-daeg. Frigga's Day. Frigga, Scand., goddess 
in chief, goddess of earth. 

future, < Lat. fut.p. of esse, to be, fuiums, about to be. 

generosity, < Lat. generotus, high-bora. .*. munificence, 
generous, < Lat. genua, eris, race. A generous man was one 

belonging to a particular race. Generoittt. 
genius, < Lat. getma, deity of a person or place, from gignere, 

to bring forth. One's guardian spirit, talent. A genius 

produces unusual products, 
gentleman, gentle + man < Lat. genlilit, of the same tribe 

or clan < gentem, race < gignere, to beget. .'. one 

belonging to a clan + man. 
geography, < Gk. tS, earth + ypi^ur, to write, a writing about 

the earth, 
gesture, < L.Lat, geaCvra, mode of action, bearing < gerere, to 

bear, p.p. geatus, borne. Movement of body, face, limbs, 

to express ideas. 
gossip, < A.S. godsib, sponsor in baptism. He was naturally 

familiar with the parents of his god-child. Intimate friends 

talk over their affairs, which are often idle talk. Hence our 

use, idle talk. See Quentin Duneard for the use as a reporter 

of conversation. 
governor, < Fr. < Lat. gubernator, pilot of a boat. Fr. 

gouverneur. One who steers the Ship of State, 
graduate, < L.Lat. graduatus < Lat. gradus, degree, step. 
gymnasium, < Lat. gymnasium < Gk. yoiaiuruHi, an athletic 

school < yvin-n-tu; to train naked < yviw&i, naked. 

handsome, connected with handy. Skilful in the use of hands, 

hazard, probably from Castle Hasart or 

The game was invented during the ( 

Fr. < Sp. < Arabic < Persian, 
heliotrope, < Fr. < Lat. hdiatropivm < Gk. ^\iorp6rtai < (Xuw, 

Sim + rt. Tiior, connected with rptrtw, to turn. Flowers 

follow the course of the sun. 
hendiadys, < Gk. b, one (neut.)+&4, through + 1«8>, two. 

.*. one thing through two, i.e. expressed as two but m ea n in g 

one thing. 
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hereditary, < Lat. keredUarius < heredi, crude form of herei, 

heir. Passing from ancestor to descendant. One may 

inherit traits as well as money, 
hint, from kentan, to take. Originally an opportunity ; now, 

an obvious suggestion of an opportune occasion. (See 

Hamlet, " a more horrid bent.") 
history, < Gk. Umip, one who knows, iarapla, learning, lamp, 

learned, wise man. Rt. in oBu, know. The tale of one who 

homonym, < Gk. Sims, like + fvojia, name. A word similar 
in name, i.e. in spelling. (Cf. " tear," noun, with " tear," 

hortatory, < Lat. hortari + suffix y. Hortator, noun from hor- 
tari, to urge. 

hospital, < Lat. koapes, gen. kospMs, protector of the stranger, 
host. Fr. < Lat. kospitale, large house of kospitoXes, rooms 
for strangers. 

humor, < Lat. humor, liquid. According to old physiology 
man had four humors, phlegm, bile, black bile (melancholy), 
and blood. Excess of one humor sometimes made a mail 
peculiar in manner or actions. Hence our meaning of " a 
keen perception of the odd or incongruous." 

hyacinth, < Fr. < Lat. < Gk. i&ai-Soi, iris, said to have sprung 
from the blood of Hyacinthus. 

hydrangea, < Gk. 6Sap, water + £776101-, vessel. Hydrangeas 
like water in abundance. 

hydrogen, < Gk. 65wp, water + ym, rt. create. Maker of water. 

hyperbole, < Gk. trip, beyond -t- 0£XX«f, to throw, fore^SoX,}, 
i throwing beyond. Exaggeration of idea for the sake of 



hypocrite, < Gk. broKptrfc, player, actor, deceiver < bronplmpai, 

I play a part, reply. 
hypodermic, < Gk. ftr£, under + ttppa, skin. 

iambus, < Gk. Itpffn, probably akin to a*™*, to throw. 
Name perhaps due to motion in throwing. Hence r 

idea, < Gk. Ota, form < Well-, to a 

idiom, < Gk. iSi&t, or, one's own. 
language. 

idiosyncrasy, < Gk. iSii(;), peculiar to one's self + <r!r,^aan, mix- 
ing together. A tempering or mixture peculiar to one person. 

idiot, < Gk. Mtii, one's own. l&iurty, citizen who had no 
part in the government, a private, not a public man. .'. of 
the lowest rank, from which mental shallowness. 
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Idol, < Gk. ttiuXox, image. AJso licfr, to see < tISoj, form. 

idyl, < Gk. ttivWov, & little picture. 

illiterate, < Lat. MUeratu*, p.p. < in, not + litem, letter. The 
word is proof that men considered a knowledge of the 
alphabet, i.e. reading, essential to culture. An illiterate 
man is one ignorant of letters. 

illustrate, < Lat. il for in, upon + lustrare, to enlighten, p.p. 



Imbibe, < Fr. < Lat. in, in + bibere, to drink. 

Immense, < Fr. < Lat. immemut < in, not + mensus, p.p. men- 
Hri, to measure. 

imp, < O.E. impe, scion < L.Lat. impetus, shoot, young plant, 
sometimes used colloquially for child. 

Imperative, < Lat. imperativum < imperare, to order. Urgent; 
in grammar the mood expressive of command. 

implicit, < Lat. plica, fold + in, in. "Implicit obedience," blind 
obedience, unquestioned, because one's will is " folded in " 
that of another. "Implicit meaning," idea implied or sug- 
gested by inference. 

impugn, < Lat. in, against + pugnare, to fight. 

inaugurate, < Lat. inaugurate, to take the omens from the 
flight of birds, p.p. inauguratus. Properly does not mean 
" to begin " but almost " to prophesy " in the original 
sense. This meaning is now no longer in use. 

Incentive, < Lat. incsntimm, that sets the tune < ineinere, 
p.p. incentus < in, on + canere, to sing, .'. " that which Bets 
the tune," incites. 

Inch, < Lat. uncia, twelfth part. 

incident, < Lat. in, in + ad, cad, to fall. Something falling 

Incumbent, < Lat. incumbens, ntia, pres.p. incumbere, to lie 

upon < in, upon, con, with, related to inrubare, to lie upon. 

indifferent, < Lat. in, negative force, not + differens, nlis, 

pres.p. of differre. Not differing. Then applied to mentality. 

Infant, < Lat. infant, ntU, one not speaking, pres.p. of fan, 

to speak + in, not. 
infantry, < Fr. < It. infanteria < infante, young person. A 
collection of " infants " or younger men; opposed to vet- 
Infinitive, < Lat. infinitiwm < finis, end. In grammar 
unlimited, indefinite. Verb form expressing the general 
sense without limitation of person and number. 
inflection, < Lat. inflexio < in finder e., to curve. Variation 
(beading) of nouns by declension and of verbs by con- 
jugation. 
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injury, < Lat. inwtria, injustice. Now any physical, mental, 

or moral harm. 
innocent, < Lat. nocere, to harm, pres.p. nocens, ntit, in, not. 

One who is not harmful. Adjective, harmless, 
inoculation, < Lat. in, oculare, p.p. inoculaiw, to graft like 

a bud < oculus, eye. Bud resembles eye. 
insect, < Fr. < Lat. insecure, to cut, p.p. insectus, Rt. sec, 

cut. The bodies are divided into parts. 
insinuate, < Lat. in, in + aimiare, to wind in. Cf. the ex- 
pression " worm one's way into." 
insinuation, < Lat. insinuaiue, p.p. of insinwire, to worm one's 

way into < sinuare, to wind; in, into < sinus, bend, 
insolent, < Lat. in, not + solere, accustomed to. .'. the 

unusual, unwonted. Haughty disregard of others. .*. our 

meaning of bold, 
insult, < Lat. in, upon + satire, to jump, p.p. insulins. A 

trampling upon the feelings or principles of others, 
interfere, < Fr. < Lat. inter, between +ferire, to strike. 
interjection, < Lat. inter, between + iacere, to throw. P.p. 

iadus. A sound expressive of feeling. The cry of emotion 

often interrupts thought, hence is thrown between. 
interruption, < Lat. inter, between + nanpere, to break, p.p. 

interval, < Lat. intervallum, place between the rampart of a 

camp and the soldiers' tents < inter, between + vaUxan. 

wall, 
interview, < Fr. entrevue (intervieu) < intrevoir, to glimpse < 

Lat. inter, between, Fr. entre + O.Fr. tea, p.p. voir < Lat. 

vulere, to see. A mutual view, a personal conference in 

which each views his fellow. 
intricate, < Lat. intricaius, p.p. intncare < in, in + trieae, plur. 
. substantive, hindrances. Involved. 
Invent, < Lat. inventio, onem < in, upon + venire, to come. 

To come upon a new idea, to originate. 
Invest, < Fr. < Lat. inveslire, to be dressed, put in office < 

testis, garment. Certain offices are distinguished by the use 

of official robes or insignia. Hence to put in office. 
investigation, < Lat. investigare, to trace the steps < vestigium, 

Investigate, < Lat. investigare, to search or follow a track < 

vestigium, a track. P.p. investigate. 
Irritate, < Lat. wrttare, to snarl, tease, p.p. irritatus. 
Item, originally used to introduce each article in a bat except 

the first. Then it was applied to things, articles. Lat. 

item, likewise, also. 
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jest, < O.E. geste, jeate < Lat. gesta, deeds, entertaining tale, 
gest book, story book. Later a mask, a spoken joke. 

jilt, < for jillet, diminutive of Jill, < L.Lat. Juliana. .". doub- . 
let of Shakespeare's Jrdiel. Cf. Gillian. 

journal, < Fr. < Lat. diumalvs, daily < dies, day. Ft. jour, 
day < Lat. Really is an adj. not a noun. 

kidnap, nab kids. < Seand, kid + nap {nab), to steal. Kid was 
the young of a goat. Meaning of child is slang. 

kindly, pertaining to one's kind, race. Suffix ly. 

knave, < O.E. cnapa, a boy, son. Also cnufa. First a servant. 
Then applied to a common person. Hence our meaning of 
a dishonest person. Cf. Ger. Knabe, boy. 

laureate, < Fr. < Lat. laweatus < lawrea, loams, a laurel. 

Crowned with laurel. 
law, Bug., that which lies or is fixed or set. A3. Ionian < 

lagu < licgan, to lie. 
layman, < O.Fr. lai < Lat. laicus < Gk. Xatxfe < X&ot, people, 

one of the people, 
legend, < Lat. Ugere, to read, gerundive legendus. Something 

to be read. 
leopard, thought to be an animal descended from a lioness 

and a pard or panther. Fr. < Lat. < Gk. XeSinpioi < XW, 

lion + r&p&ot, pard. 
let, < M.E. letlen, to prevent. Once used to mean " prevent," 

"hinder." See Hamlet, "I'll make a ghost of him that 

lets me" (I'll kill anyone who hinders me). 
linoleum, < Lat. linum, flax + oleum, oil. Linseed oil cloth, 

hardened oil with fibre, makes " oilcloth." 
litotes, < Gk. Xtrinji < Mt«, plain. " Softening of an ex- 
pression to avoid censure." Figure in which an affirmative 

is expressed by the negative of the contrary. " A citUen 

of no mean city " means one " of an illustrious city " 

(Century Diet.). .'. simplicity of speech. 
locomotion, < Lat. loco, crude for locus, place + motio, motion 

(moHonem) < movers, to move. Power of moving from place 

luxury, < Fr. < Lat. luxuria, extended from Euzus, pomp, 
lyric, < Gk. Xfeuot, adj. from \bpm, music. 

meat, <O.E. mete, meat, once any kind of food. Survival, 
sweetmeat. 

Mediterranean, < Lat. medi for medio, crude for mediul, 
middle + terra, land + suffix an-e, medUerraneus, situated in 
the middle of the land. .'. surrounded by land. 
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menace, < O.Fr. menace, < Lat, minacia, threat < minax, 
full of threats < minae, plur., things projecting (threatening 
to fall) < minari, to threaten. 

merchant, < Fr. < Lat. mereaiUis. , Pres.p. mercari, to barter. 
Connected with merx, merchandise. 

mercy, < Lat. meraee, mercedem, compensation given out of a 
sense of justice. Fr. merci < Lat. merces, reward, connected 
with merx, merchandise < merere, to buy. 

meridian, < Lat. mertdiomw < meri (older medi) dies, mid- 
day. Lino crossed by the sun at noon. 

metaphor, < Gk. ittrmtiopi < iurk + fapfo, to carry over. .". the 
" g of one word is carried over to another. An implied 



comparison. 

metaphysical, < L.Lat. metaphysial < Gk. Aristotle's works on 
nature, <t>bms were followed by those on philosophy, utra, 
after. The works after nature. The word referred to things 
above nature, supernatural. See Macbeth's " metaphysical 
aid." 

method, < Gk. jmt4, after + Atot, road, way, fttfofei. 

metonymy, < Gk. jiwA, indicating change + inana, name. 
Interchange of names. 

milliner, Milaner, one who bought fancy goods from Milan. 
Word appears in various spellings, like " millaner," "mil- 
mister, < O.Fr. maistre < Lat. magister, master. M.E. matiter. 

mistress, < Fr. maistresse < maistre + Fr. suffix esse. Con- 
nected with magister. 

Monday, translation of Lat. lunae dies, AS. Mona+daeg, day 

money, < Fr. < Lat. moneta < temple of Juno Moneta, the 
place for coinage of money. An O.Fr. form was moneie. 
monotone, < Gk, jidnt, alone + rbntn, tone, iiavar&ms. 
moral, < Lat. moralia < mot, maris, custom, manners, char- 

morose, < Lat. morosue, one given excessively to one's own 

morphology, < Gk. tfp^, form + M70*, word. That branch 
of grammar which treats of the form of words. Cf. amor- 
phous, without form. 

multiplicity, < Fr. < Lat. mvUiplieare, to render manifold 
< multiplex, manifold. 

muscle, < Fr. < Lat. musculos, muscle, diminutive of mux, 
mouse. Musclo creeps like a mouse. 

mutual, < Fr. < Lat. mutualti, reciprocal < mvtare, to ex- 
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mystery, < Gk itueHumw, sacred doctrine. 1. Worship of 
certain gods. 2. Later applied to arts that kept trade secrets, 
myth, < Gk. pttot, tale. 

narrative, < Lat. norrore, to relate. P.p. narrates. A relating 
of an event. 

. , < O.Fr. neeeuaire < Lat. necessarita < Lat. n*- 
, needful (neut.), probably < ne, not + census, p.p. of 
cedere, to yield. A neceseary thing is one not to be yielded. 

necromancer. (See Scott's novels.) < Gk. rttpdt, dead body, 
fiorriia, divination. One who reads the future by calling up 
the dead. Cf. necropolis, r&Xit, city, city of the dead. 

neighbor, nigh boor, farmer, one who lives near < AS. niahge- 
bur < niah, nigh + gebur < ge + buan, to dwell. 

nice, < Lat. neteiwn, ignorant of. First meant foolish, pre- 
cise about trivialities. Precise in details. Then the idea of 
folly was dropped and only the idea of trivialities remained. 

nickname, older Eng. a neke name, an eke name, i.e. an added 
name. Supposed connection with nick, to mock, probably 
because added names are often ludicrous. 

nomadic, < Gk. ronii, stem of noitkt, roaming in search of 
pasture, vojite, pasture, related to ri/uw, to pasture. 

nominative, < Lat. nominare, p.p. nominatus, named. The 
case of the subject is " the naming " case, noun meaning 

notorious, < Lat. notoritis, known < noscere, to know. Once 

used in a good sense also. 
noun, < Fr. nam, name < Lat. nomen, name. The name word. 
novelist, < Lat. noma, new.. It. novelliski, an innovator, then 

a writer of new tales. 
nutmeg, hybrid, Eng. and Fr. < Lat. < Persian < 8kt. Eng. 

nut + meg, O.Fr. mvge, musk < Lat. museum (wa), musk. 

obscure, < Fr. < Lat. ooscurus, dark, literally covered over 

< ob, over + senna, covered < rt. stu, cover. Cf . sky. 
obsequious, < Fr. < Lat. obseqviosus, full compliance < 00- 

atqtiium < obeegvi, to follow near < 6b, near + team, to 

follow. 
obvious, < Lat. 6b, against + via, way. Against one's way. 

.'. evident. 
occasion, < Fr. < Lat. occasianem, opportunity < 6b, on + casus, 

p.p. coders, to fall, ob- cod- sio. Something that falls in 

our way. 
Occident, < Lat. oeeidere, to fall down, p.r>. Occident, nlis. 

Setting of the sun, the place where it " falls down." .'- the 

west, where it sets. 
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occupy, < Fr. oecuper < Lat. oceupare <ob + oapere, to seize. 

.-. to hold, 
ode, < Lat. < Gk. m, song < ittUip, to sing. A short song, 

a lyric poem, 
oflense, < Lat. offender*, to run into, p.p. offtnsw. 
onomatopoeia, < Gk. troita (arot) i- vouir, to make. .". name 

sounding. A figure of speech in which the sound resembles 

the sense. 
orange, < Fr. < It. artmcia < Arabic, naranj < Persian no- 

rang, orange. Should be norange. Confusion of indefinite 

article and word. See also (n)vmptre. Cf. my nuncle {King 

Lear), a (n)odder. 
ordinary, < Fr. < Lat. ordinarius, regular < ordin, stem < ordo, 

orient, < Lat. oriri, to arise, p.p. orient, ntia. ,\ the east, 
where the sun rises. 

orthodox, < Gk. ipBot, right, straight + Sofd, opinion < Soxor, 
to think, seem. Correct opinion. 

outrage, < Fr. < Lat. Fr. ouire < Lat. vtim, beyond. Suffix 
age (Fr.) < Lat. aiium. 

oxymoron, < Gk. to itbuapor, witty saying, absurd < Ajt,, 
sharp + imoot, foolish. A seemingly foolish expression but 
one which has, nevertheless, a point. Examples, " to make 
haste slowly," " parting is such sweet sorrow." 

pain, < Fr. peine < Lat. poena, punishment. Pain was prob- 
ably the result of punishment, and is now. 

palace, < O.Fr. palate < Lat. palativm, from the house of 
Augustus upon the Palatine. 

panic, from the god Pan, who capered about wildly. .*. frenzy, 
full of Pan. 

panorama, < Gk. *-£* (neut.), all, &»S.p, to see. Extensive view. 
Cf. diorama < Gk. hopar, to see through. Scenic represen- 
tation in which a painting is seen through an opening. 

pantomime, < Fr. < Lat. pantomitmt* < Gk. Tarroittim < rft, 
xnJT4t, all + nlmn, imitator. A representation of idea given 
entirely in action. 

paradise, < Gk. npaitwos, a park, garden. 

paraffin, < Fr. < Lat. parwn affinis, having little affinity 
with substances. Paraffin does not mingle its substance 
with that of any element, liquid, solid, etc. 

paralysis, < Lat. < Gk. irapiXwi!, a loosening < *apa\(mr, 
to loose from the side, relax < top&, beside + XGar, to loosen. 
A loss of power of sensation in the part of the body 
affected. 
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passion, < Ft. < Lat. passionem < paturus, p.p. pott, to suffer. 

See " patient " and " compassion." 
passive, < Lat. pali {potior}, to endure, p.p. passu*. Sub- 
missive. In grammar the voice of the verb which repre- 
sents the subject as the receiver of actios, 
pastoral, < Lat. potior, shepherd I- adj. suffix ai. Pertaining 

to shepherds, 
patient, < Lat. pad, to suffer, endure. Fres.p. pattens, ntis, 

suffering one. 
peculiar, < Lat. peculiar-is, one's own < pecuHum, belonging 

to this part of the flock (pecu). Rt. pak, to feed, 
peninsula, < Lat. peninsula, land nearly an island < pen(e) 

< poen(e), almost + insula, island, 
perceive, < Fr. < Lat. pereipere < per, through + eapere, to 

take. To take through ; .*. understand, discern, 
perfect, < Lat. per, through + facere, to do. P.p. perfeetu*. 

Completed action. 
period, < Gk. nptotos < iS6%, a way. Going round the way, 

conclusion, 
perpetual, < Fr. < Lat. perpetualis, universal, < per, through + 

probably, peters, to seek. Seeking thoroughly, continually; 

hence never ceasing. 
person, < Fr. persoun < Lat. per sonare, to speak through a 

mask, persona. Then a character in a play. Finally any 

character. 
petroleum, < Lat. petra, rock < Gk. rtrpa + oleum, oil. Rock 

Oil. 
phenomenon, < Gk. $a&6ii&w < 4mI#ov, to shine, appear. 

Appearance of unusual occurrence. 
phonograph, < Gk. ^onS, sound, ypA4w, to write. Instru- 
ment that records, writes sounds, 
photograph, < Gk. -jui, light, ypitpw, to write. .'. to write 

in light (gen. *orij). Light striking a substance sensitive 

to its rays records a picture, 
phrase, < Gk. Upturn < 4>t>(i{iLv, to speak, express. A brief 

expression thought of as a unit. 
physiography, < Gk. *toii, nature + ypb&ir, to write. A 

writing about nature, 
picture, < Lat. pictura, art of painting, originally feminine of 

ptdurus, fut.p. of pingere, to paint. 
place, < Fr. place < Lat. plaiea < Gk. word for broad. Meant 

wide street of a city. Now means any ground. Abstract 

use, situation. 
planet, < Gk. (ftVnjp) TXajfljnjt, wandering star. Opposed to 

fixed stars. 
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pluperfect, < Lat. plus, more + perfectus, finished, p.p. of 

perfieere. More complete in time than the perfect. 

pneumonia, < Gk. uraiimrla < rvtufiuv, lung (ir\(u«a, »). .*. 

disease of the lungs, 
poetry, < Gk. waapvla, a treatise on poetry. Poem, < Gk. 

rolyitia < mutr, to make. A composition in verse. 
polite, < Lat. poUre, to polish, p.p. polUue. 
politics, < Gk. xoXirgi, citizen < tAX«, city. Art of govern- 
ment of citizens, party management. 
pomp, < Lat. pompa < Gk. xtyinj, a procession. In proces- 
sions there is generally great display. .'. our present use. 
ponder, < Lat. pnrulerare, to weigh, to judge. 
posthumous, better spelled postumous < Lat. postnmus, last. 

False derivation, post hunvum, after (one is laid in) the 

ground, 
precocious, < Lat. praeeox, praecoci* < prae, before (in the 

sense of soon) + coquere, to cook, ripen. .'. too early ripe, 
prefix, < Lat. prae, before +figere, to fasten. .'. to fasten before. 
prejudice, < Fr. < Lat. praejudicium, examination before trial 

< prae, before + indicium, judgment. A prejudgment, 

generally inclined to be harsh. Hence our present meaning. 
preposition, < Lat. prae, before + ponere, to place, p.p. positus. 

Word placed before a substantive to show its relation to 

some other word, 
preposterous, < Lat. prae, before + posterns, last. Putting the 

last before the first. .'. absurd, 
president, < Lat. prae, before + sedere, to sit, pres.p. praesi- 

dens, rUis, one sitting above. 
presumptuous, < Lat. praesumptnoxut < prae, before + inmere, 

to take, p.p. Bumptus. Assuming beforehand, i.e. presuming, 

bold. 
prevent, < Lat. prae, before + venire, to come, pres.p. of, 

venien.% ntis. Arriving before to help or hinder. Now only 

the latter, 
profane, < Lat. pro, before + fanum, altar, i.e. outside the 

temple. .'. not sacred. Sweet says "away from the temple," 

.'. not sacred. 
profession, < Lat. profileri, to state before others. Man's 

declarations on subjects. .'. his general occupation, art. 

Pro, before, publicly + faleri, to acknowledge. A professor 

is literally a " declarer." 
pronoun, < Lat. pro, instead of + nomen, name. Word used 

in place of a noun- 
prophylaxis, < Gk. irpo, before + ^uXdrretr, to guard against 

beforehand. 
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prose, < Fr. < Lat. proraa for prorsa oratio, straightforward 
speech < promts, contraction of proversua, turned forward. 

prosody, < Gk. irpoauila, song sung with another. That part 
of grammar treating of quantity, accent, and the laws of 
versification. Rhythm of verse suggests song. 

prospect, < Lat. prospiccre, p.p. prospectus < pro, forth + gpt- 
care, to look ; rt. spec, look. A looking forth, ahead, ex- 
pectation, a distant view. 

psychology, < Gk. 4wxt, soul, mind + X*yot, word. Science of 
the mind. 

punctuation, < Lat. punetuare, to define or fix, p.p. punclualua. 

puny, < Fr. put* ne, born after, younger, from which the 
inference weak. Puisne, applicable to judges younger or 
inferior in rank. Both words are, therefore, used. 

pupil, < Lat. pupittue, diminutive of pupue, little boy. The 
pupil in the eye is the little image in the center of the eye. 

reason, < Fr. ration < Lat. ratio (ratumem), account, plan, 
method of reckoning. Faculty of reckoning, idea causing 
creation of a belief. 

recipe, < Lat. recipere, to take, imperative, recipe, take. Di- 
rections to a druggist to compound drugs. Used to head a 
physician's prescription. .". came to mean, prescription. 

redemption, < Lat. redempHo, onem < p.p. redemptus of redi- 
mere, to buy back < red, back + emere, to buy. 

refrigerator, < Lat. refrigeratus, p.p. refrigerare, to cool < re, 
again +friyerare, to cool < frigor (frigus), cold. Suffix or, 
agent. An appliance for cooling foods. 

remonstrate, < Lat. re, back, against + tmmstrure, to make a 
show against something. 

remorse, < Lat. mordere (remordere), to bite, p.p. remorsut. 
.: a biting back. The gnawing coming from the knowledge 
of wrongs done. 

rhododendron, < Lat. < Gk. frotioSivSpov, rose tree < fc&w, rose 
+ SirSpon, tree. A tree with rose-like flowers. 

rhyme, < A.S. rime, measure. Rime, which is used occasionally, 
should be our modern word. The h was inserted from asso- 
ciation with the word rhythm from Gk. 

rhythm, < Fr. < Lat. < Gk. £u>|u», measured motion < fitir, 

ridiculous, < Lat. ridiculus, laughable < riders, to laugh. One 

laughs at ludicrous things. Hence laughable as applied 

to persons, etc. 
rivals, < Lat. rivus, river. People that lived on the banks 

of rivers contested their claims after an inundation. Hence 

our meaning. 
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romance, the dialects spoken in the Middle Ages instead of 
Lat. but descended from it were colled romans, as were the 
works written in those languages. Fr. < Lat. These dia- 
lects of Latin developed into the modern Romance languages, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

salary, < Lat. sol, salt. Your salt money. Roman soldiers 

had an allowance with which to purchase salt. 
sandwich, named from the Earl of Sandwich, who first made 

it to shorten the dinner hour for the sake of sport, 
satire, < Lat. (lanx), satttra, full plate, mixed dish, or dish 

of mixed fruits, a medley. 
Saturday, < Saeteres daeg, translation of Lat. Saiurni dies, day 

of Saturn, 
saucy, sauce + suffix y. Fr. changes Lat. al to au. .'. Lat. 

salsa, p.p. of latere, to salt, becomes Fr. eawx < satea, 

something salted, piquant. 
scales, < Lat. sccda, a ladder. Marks on the scales are repre- 
sentative of the rungs of a ladder. Cf. scales in music. 
scene, < Gk. o-mtny, tent, then booth for actors behind the 

stage. Later and now, background or representation of 

place for stage. Imaginary place, 
scent, < Fr. < Lat. sentire, to feel. Once spelled sent. 
scholar, one who has leisure time, connected with school. See . 

school. Cf. pupil. 
school, < A.S. *c5tu < Lat. sehola < Gk. vxpM, leisure. War 

and politics were the business of Greeks and Romans. Only 

their leisure was devoted to literature. .'. is place for em- 
ployment of leisure, 
season, < Fr. saiaon < Lat. soiio (item), sowing time, spring, 

chief season for sowing crops. Hence any season, 
scrupulous, < Fr. < Lat. acrupulosus < acrupvhts, small sharp 

stone. Rough, sharp stones, though small, are troublesome. 

Scruples are " small " considerations. .". meaning of exact, 

cautious. 
Senate, < Lat. aenaiua < genex, old man. A body of elders. 

Through Fr. 
shame, < O.E. tc(e)amu, shame, connected with scathe. First 

the result of corporal pain, now moral. Cf. shamefaced, 

once scamu +faest - shainefast ; then shamefaced. 
silhouette, from the name of an unpopular French minister 

of finances, who wanted to cut the expenses of the State. 

The cheap slight black picture, named for him. 
silly, < M.E. seely, originally meant blessed. Then weak, foolish. 

Cf. Ger. selig. 
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■imile, < Lat, timilis, neut. simile, like. An expressed com- 
parison between unlike things having at least one common 

characteristic, 
sinister, < Lat. sinister, left, on tile left hand, of bad omen. 
society, < Lat. societal < soeivs, companion. Rt. soc, doublet 

of see, follow. One who follows or accompanies another. 

.'. companionship, group of individuals having common 

interests, 
soliloquy, < Lat. soliloquium formed by St. Augustine from 

soli for solo, crude for solus, alone + loqui, to apeak. A 

talking to one's self. 
sonnet, < It. sonetto, diminutive of tuono, sound, song < Lat. 

sonvt, sound. 
sophomore, < Gk. abbot, wise + moot, foolish. A wise fool. 
soul, < A.S. sateol < rt. su, to stir, toes about like the sea. 

.'. our inner nature, which is often stirred. Perhaps from 

the rt. an, to generate, to produce life, 
spice, < O.Fr. espice < Lat. species, kind, species. The mer- 
chants of the Middle Ages recognized four kinds of spice. 
spirit, < Lat. spiritus < spirare, to breathe. Breath was the 

mark of life to the ancients. 
spondee, < Gk. e-rovM), a libation. Slow ceremony, hence 

measure . 

squirrel, < Fr. < Lat. < Gk. atlovpoi, shadow tail < ™(a) 

shadow + atpa, tail. Lat. scwellus, diminutive of scumti, 

squirrel, 
stanza, < It. stanza, room, division of a building < L. Lat. 

slantia < Lat. stare, to stand. 
star, < rt. sler, to strew ; star, a strewer of light. So street 

< p.p. stratum (sternere), strewn, paved. 

step-sou (daughter), survival of A.S. steop, bereaved, deprived 
of. Cf. orphan < Gk. ap^&not, Lat. orbits, deprived. .'. a 
bereaved son, one deprived of a parent and having another 
in his place. 

step-father (mother), incorrect expression because a bereaved 
father is not the meaning. A step-father acts in the place 
of the real father, whose death bereaved his child. 

stethoscope, < Gk. <rT)jfti for orijBoi, chest + aanr&r, to consider, 
examine. An instrument to examine the organs of the chest. 

Stipulation, < Fr. < Lat. stipulationem, ace. of atipulatio 

< stipulari, to bargain < stipes, post, stipula, straw. The 
act of giving a straw as the sign of a completed bargain, 

stomach, < Fr. < Lat. stomaehus < Gk. m-hiMxn, opening, 
mouth, diminutive of vtbm, mouth. Opening of stomach 
resembles a mouth. 
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street, < Lat. strata via, paved way < sternere, to strew, p.p. 

ttratut. 
strophe, < Gk. m-pat>$ < verb vrptttw, to turn ; noun, turn. 

In choral dancing the chorus turned from the left to the right 

and back again around the altar. The first of two stanzas. 
student, < Lat. studere, to desire, to apply one's self, pres.p. 

studena, ntis. One who desires knowledge. 
Style, < Lat. stilus, pen. .'. writing (character of). A stylish 

man was one who 1. wrote well; 2. did things well. 
subjunctive, < Lat. sub, under + iwigere, to join, subiunctivum. 

Subjoining, probably in meaning, expressive of condition. 
subordinate, < Lat. sub ordinatus, p.p. ordinare, to arrange 

under. Inferior, lower in rank. 
subtract, < Lat. subtractus, p.p. subtrahere, to draw under 

< sub, under +■ trahere, to draw. Draw under, take away 

suburb, < Lat. suburbium < sub, under, near + urbi < urbs, 
city. Section near a city. Roman cities had walls for pro- 
tection. Perhaps Latin word refers to building of houses 
under a city wall, without the confines of the city. 

succeed, < Lat. succedere < sub, under + cedere, to go, ad- 
vance. /. to follow up (to the finish). To take the place 
of another, to accomplish something. 

suffix, < Lat. sub, under +figere, to fasten, p.p. fixus, to fasten 

suffocate, < Lat. suffocare, p.p. suffocates < sub, under 
+ fauces, throat. Suffocation results from lack of air. 

sugar, < Fr. < Span. < Arabic < Persian < Skt. Fr. Sucre. 
Arabic sokkar, connected with Gk. a&Kxapor. Cf. saccharine. 

suggest, < Lat. suggestus, p.p. suggerere, to furnish, put under 

< sub, under + gerere, to carry on. .'. to hint, to say in- 
directly. 

suicide, < Lat. sut, of one's self + ridium, killing < caedere, slay, 
sullen, < O.Fr. solain < Lat. solus, alone. First meant soli- 
tary, now gloomily angry, silent. 
Sunday, sunncs daeg, day of the worship of the sun. 
supercilious, < Lat. supercUiosus < super, over, above + d- 

Uum, eyelid, probably connected with celare, to conceaL 

Raising the eyebrows in disdain, 
superstition, < Lat. superstitionem < super, above + stare, to 

stand. Something standing over, remaining, excess in 

religious belief, 
surgeon, originally chirurgeon < Gk. x«poupr4i < x^fi, hand 

+ hfiy&r, to work. M.B. rirurgien, sirurgien was commonly 

contracted to aurgen, surgien, ete. 
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surname, hybrid Fr. iwr, on < Lat. super, above, iii addition 
+ Eng. name. M.E. turnom. 

syllable, < Ft. < Lat. < Gk. <rvU*#t < *w \ rt. X*jS, hold, 
\atfimr, to take. That which holds together. A word 
element composed of several letters held together as 

sympathy, < Gk. ™, with + vefat, feeling, disease, suffering. 

Suffering with some one, feeling for others, 
synchronous, < Gk. ™, with + xpfrn, time. The same in 

synecdoche, < Gk. wnttoxh < *"< together + bxMu, to re- 
ceive together. Mind receives idea by reference to something 
closely related to the idea. Using a part for a whole or the 
whole for a part. 

synonym, < Gk. rr, with + frepa, name. A word having a 
meaning somewhat like another. 

syntax, < Gk. ™, with + rtma, to draw up. A drawing up 
of the constructions of words. 

system, < Gk. iw + rt. sta + suffix ma, vfanutn, a complex 
Whole. cvr, anj (sfa), M»- < Gk. rvr, together + Jar*™, 

to cause to stand. Combination of parte in a whole. 

table, < Fr. < Lat. tabula, plank, flat board. 

tally, < Fr. laiOe < Lat. taUa, slip of wood. A notched piece 
of wood showing accounts. The wood was split in half 
through the notches, debtor and creditor each having one. 
For settling accounts the pieces had to match. Today 
anything that agrees (matches) tallies. | | | |, used to tally, 
recalls the notched wood. 

tautology, < Gk. ri otri, the same, elided to TaSroUror, word, 
redundancy, < Fr. redundance < Lat. reduntia, overflowing, 
excess. Probably red, back + undo, wave, thought " flows 
back " when it is repeated or contains excess words. 

tax, < Fr. < Lat. taxare, to handle, to value. L.Lat. taxa, a 
rating, connected with /actum, supine of tangere, to touch. 
A tax is a sum " touching " one closely. It is levied, im- 
posed by law. 

tedious, < Lat. taediawg < taedivm, weariness. 

telephone, < Gk. rgx<, far, ^u»-4, sound. Instrument conveying 
distant sound over a wire. 

temperament, < Lat. temperare, to mix. Name given to the 
proper mixture of the humors. Distemper, divergence from 
a proper mixture. 

tense, < Fr. tempi < Lat. Umpvi, time. 

thermometer, < Gk. Mpttw, heat + utrpov, measure. 
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thermostatic, < Ok. Mpnot, heat + tordwu, to stand. Pertain- 
ing to a temperature regulator. The thermostat " stands " 
heat and automatically regulates it. 

Thursday, < Thor'e daeg, day of Thor, Scand. god of thunder. 

tile, tigei, A3, tigeie < Lat. tegula, covering < tegere, to cover. 
Tiles covered the roofs of Roman houses. 

tmesis, < Gk. riiij™, cutting < rtiirtw, to cut. 

to tret, originally meant to eat up, devour. AS. fretan, for, 
intensive + elan, eat. 

tone, < Fr. < Lat. < Gk. tiros, things stretched. Lat. tonus, 
sound, sinew. The " stretching," probably refers to the 
change in pitch as in a scale. 

tonic, < Gk. t6tos, tone. Suffix te. That which gives tone to 
a body. 

topography, < Gk. r/nm, place + ypi&tw, to write. A writing 
or describing of particular places. 

town, native Germanic (I.E.) AS. tun, means literally an 
enclosure with hedge fence. 

tragedy, < Fr. fragidie < L.Lat. tragoedia < Gk. Tpty&Si* 
{rpa-yot, he-goat) -|- <m, song. At the feast of Bacchus 
there were song and dance. One theory of the origin is 
that the goat was sacrificed because he ate the vine, which 
was sacred to Bacchus. Another is that a goat was given 
as the prise. A third, considered highly probable, is that 
tragedy derives from Gk. Tpesv&Soi, tragic singer perhaps 
originally clothed in goatskins to represent a satyr. 

train, < Fr. < Lat., L.Lat. trahinare, to drag, connected with 
trahere, to draw. 

transfer, < Lat. trans, across -+ferre, to carry, transferre. 

transpire, < Lat. (runs, across + tpiro, spirare, to breathe. 
.-. to breathe across, to leak out. Not " to occur." 

trivial, < Lat. ires viae, three ways, trivCwn. Things heard 
at the three ways were common knowledge. 

trochee,- < Gk. rjwxalos < rpixto; to run. .'. running meter. 
(Perhaps because one starts out with a burst of speed). — u 

trolley, < verb troll, to roll. Fr. < Teut. (rotten, to roll. 
Wheels of the trolley are the source of the word choice.'. 

tropical, < Fr. < Lat. < Gk. rprfriKot, tropical < Tpkrtw, to 
turn. Tropics, place where the sun turns in direction. 

Tuesday, Tiwes daeg, day of Tiw, Scand. god of war. 

tuition, < Lat. Uteri, to protect, p.p. futfut. Instructor pro- 
tects, watches over the pupil. Hence teaching. 
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uncouth, originally meant unknown, then unusual, strange. 

AS. wteuih < an, not + eulh, known, 
vaccinate, < Lat. of modem formation < supposed verb 

vaccina™, p.p. vaccinaius < vaeca, cow. To inoculate with 

a liquid obtained from the cow. 
vagrant, < Lat. vagari, to wander. Probably M.E. vacranl. 

The r is probably the result of confusion with M.E. tagav.nl 

and vacrant. 
verb, < Lat. verbwm, word (that predicates). The verb asserts 

something concerning a person, place, or thing. It is the 

word of action. 
vernacular, < Lat. vernaculus, native < verna, slave born in 

the master's home. Pertaining to one's native language. 

Noun, native idiom. Cf. colloquial, conversational language, 

sometimes verging on slang, 
verse, < Lat. versus, a turn, verb vertere, to turn, p.p. versus. A 

measured line of poetry, the end of which causes " a turn- 
ing " to the next. 
vice, < Fr. vice < Lat. vitium, spot, fault. 
vice (vise), < Fr. vis, screw < Lat. vttis, vine. A clutching tool. 
vice, expression in vice- < Lat. abl. case vice, " instead of " 

< vicis, turn. Note the word vice-president. 

villain, orig. a farm laborer (See As You Like It.) Fr. vtiain 

< Lat. < villa, through villanus, a slave at a country 
house. Term of contempt, then moral degeneration. 

virtue, < Lat. virtu*, courage, excellence, < w, man. Chief 

manly quality was courage. Then used for all good qualities. 
vocabulary, < Fr. vocabulaire < Lat. vocabularium, name < 

vocare, to call. Words of a language. 
vocation, < Fr. < Lat. vocaHo, onem < Meatus, p.p. socare, 

to call. A calling or occupation. Cf. avocation < a, apart 

from (the regular vocation). 
volume, < Fr. < Lat. wiumen, roll of writing < twiners, to 

roll. Manuscripts were once rolled and not bound in books 

as they are to-day. 
vulgar, < Lat. valgus, crowd. ,\ pertaining to the common 

people. Cf. mob, mobUs vulgus. 
Wednesday, Wodnes daeg, day of Woden, Scand. god of heaven, 

the chief god. He is better known as Odin, 
weeds, wild plant < A.8. weod. 
weeds, clothes < A.S. waide, garment. See Hamlet. 
weird, < A.S. uiyrd, fate. Pertaining to fate, mystic, 
zoology, < Gk. {£», SSx>r, living creature < Xorla, My«, word < 

Myiw, to speak. Study of a nim a l s. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND INTERESTING 
EXPRESSIONS 

EXPRESSIONS 

Forlorn hope, military language, the leaders of a storming 
party. Dutch verloren hoop, lost troop. See P. B. Shillaber's 
Life and Saying* of Mrs. Partington for the original usage. 
" He (Paul Partington) was always selected to lead the for- 
lorn hope in an attack." 

To run the gauntlet, no connection with gauntlet, glove. Older 
form was gantlope, a Swedish punishment of the Thirty 
Years' War, literally " leap the gate." 

To curry favor, corruption of ME. curry f axel, to curry a horse, 
make ready a horse. 

A foregone conclusion, once meant something completed in 
the past, now points toward the future. 



WORDS FROM SPORTS 
At bay, hunting. 
White feather, cock-fighting. 
To hedge, probably from the turf. 
To knock out, prize ring. 
To tackle, football. 
The underdog, dog fighting. 
Up to date, advertising. 
Going one better, card playing. 
To corner, commerce. Brokers sometimes get "a c 

on wheat, for example. 
Splc and span, < spike and chip, new. 

PHRASES AND ABBREVIATIONS 
Bona fide, in good faith. 
Post mortem, after death. 

A posteriori (from the lattor), from the effect to the ca 
A priori (from the first), from the cause to the effect 
A propos, to the point. 
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A U mods, literally, to the fashion; in fashion. 

Ainu mator, kindly, fostering mother. 

De facto, from the fact; actually. De facto government. 

E pluribus nnum, out of many one. Motto of the United 

States, from many states one union. 
Exit, he goes out; exeunt, they go out. 
Hie iacet, here lies. Seen on older tombstones. 
Beqnieacat In pace, let him rest in peace. Seen on older 

tombstones. 
In memoriam, in memory (of). 
Nobleaie oblige, nobility, rank, obligates 01 
Sine qua mm, without which nothing, i.e. 

condition. 
Status quo, the state in which (things were before). 
ad lib., ad libitum, at pleasure. < 
A.M., ante meridiem, before noon. 
P.M., post meridiem, after noon, 
e. f ., exempli gratia, for example. 
at at, at altera (alii), and others, 
etc., el cetera, and the rest. 
at acq., el sequentia, and what follows. 
Ibid (em), same. 
Fi folio. 
Q., quarto. 

cf., confer (Lat.), compare. 
1<L, idem, same. 
I. e., id est, it is, that is. 
inloe(o), in the place, 
loco cit., loco citato, in the place cited, 
ma., ms». (plur.), manuscript. 
N.I)., nota bene, note well. 
P.S., post ecriptum, written after. 

q.e.d., qttod erat demonstrandum, which was to be proved, 
q.v., quod vide, which see. 
t.v., sub verba, under the word or title. 
t|., verbi gratia, by force of the word, for example, 
viz., videlicet, to wit, namely, 
ac., scilicet, namely. 



PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 

This list of prefixes and suffixes is based on that of Henry 
Sweet as given in his book, A' em English Grammar, Fart One. 
J have modified it to suit my purpose. 

NATIVE PREFIXES 
mis, misdeed, mistake. 
on, unknown, unyoke, 
for, forsake; fore, forebode, 
be, began, becalm. 
ge, gemote, an assembly. 
of, of (f) spring. 

NATIVE SUFFIXES 

er, denoting agent : flier. 
MS, fern, ending : sorceress. 
ing, masc. to form patronymics : gosling, 
ling, expression of contempt, affection : hireling, darling. 
en, vixen. 

ness, goodness, brightness. 
nng, ing, blessing. 

dom, expression of judgment : kingdom. 
hood (A.S. had), expressing condition of character: priest- 
hood, childhood, 
■nip (ectpe, connected with meppan, to shape) : judgeship. 

ADJECTIVE AND PARTICIPIAL ENDINGS 
ed, blacked, 
en, golden. 
j(ig), holy. 
ish, childish. 
some, handsome, 
fold, manifold. 
ful, careful, truthful. 
lass (leas), without: sleepless, 
ly (lie), friendly. 

ward (retard), homeward, backward. 
176 
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LATIN PREFIXES 

ab, aba, a, from, away : absolve, abscond, avert. 

ad, a, to: advert, adjective. 

amb, am, an, around ? ambulance, amputate. 

ante, before : antecedent, ante-room. 

bi, half, twice : biennial, bicycle. 

circum, circu, around : circumference, circuit. 

cis, on this side of : Cisalpine. 

com, con, co, with, together : comfort, conduce, coexist. 

contra, contro (see below, Fr.), against : confradict, controversy . 

de, from, away (intensive) : decline, devious. 

dit, di, apart, privation, negation : disband, divide. 

ax, e, out of : extent, ex-president, evade. Fr. form ei: essay, 
escape. 

extra, beyond: extra-careful, extraordinary. 

in, im, 1 (assimilated il), un, not : injury, impious, ungrateful. 

to, im, into: immerse, import, inaugurate. Fr. forms, en, 
em: endure, employ. 

Inter, between, Fr. enter: interfere, inter-state, enterprise, 
entertain. 

intro, within : introduce, introspect. 

ne, not: nefarious; ne-uter, neuter, neither masc. nor fern. 

non, not ; nonsense, non-intercourse. 

ob, o(b)s, (assimilated occ), towards, against: obedient, os- 
tensible, omit, occasion. 

per, through (assimilated pel) : pellucid, perfidy, permit. 
Fr. form, par : pardon (Lat. per-donare). 

post, after : posthumous, poet mortem. 

pre (prae), before : precept, present, preconceive. 

prefer (praetor), beyond : preterite, preternatural. 

pro, prod, before, away from : profane {away from the temple), 
pro-consul ; por, allied prefix : portend. O.Fr. for pro is 
pur, pbr (modern pour): purloin, portray. Bee profane, for 
another derivation. 

re, red, back : repetition, resist, redintegrate. 

retro, backwards : retrospect, retrograde. 

■e, sed, apart from : secede, select, separate, sedition. 

semi, half : semicircle, semi-detached. 

sine, without : sinecure. 

sub (assimilated variously), under: subterranean, surrepti- 
tious, succor, suflRest, support. 

aubter, under : subterfuge. 

super, above : supernatural. O.Fr. sur: surmount, surface, 
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snpra, above : supramundane. 

sub (»ub), contraction of suWus: suspend, susceptible. 

trans, tra, across, through : transgress, traverse. O.Fr. (res; 

trespass. 
ultra, beyond in place or quantity: ultramarine, ultra-montane. 



GREEK PREFIXES 

amphi, around : amphibious, amphi- theatre. 

an (before vowels and h + a vowel, a before other consonants) 
without : anarchy, anhydrous, atheist. 

ana, up, again, according to : anatomy (a cutting up < rt. 
tou), analogy, anachronism. 

anti, against : antidote, antithesis, anti-suffragist. 

apo (before vowels ap; before h, the rough breathing, aph, 
the rough breathing being dropped), away: apology, apos- 
trophe, apAorism. 

cata, cat, cath, down : cataract, cathedral. 

dl, twice - diphthong, dilemma. 

dia, di, through : diagnosis, diameter, diorama. 

en, em (assimilated to el), in, on: encyclopedia, energy, em- 
phasis. 

endo, within : endosperm. 

epi, ep, eph, upon : epitaph, ephemeral. 

ex, ec, out of : exodus, ecstasy. 

exo, outside: exoteric, suitable for the outer world, for people 
in general. Cf. esoteric, secret, for the inside. 

hyper, over, beyond : hyperbole, hypercritical. 

hypo, hyp, hyph, under : hypodermic, hypothesis, hyphen. 

meta, met, meth, with, after : metamorphosis, method. 

para, par, parh, beside, against : paradox, parody, paragraph. 

pro, before : problem, prologue. 

pros, toward : prosody. 

sjn, ay (assimilated syl), with, together : syntax, system, 
syllable, symmetry. 



FRENCH PREFIXES 

counter, against : counterfeit, counter-clockwise. 

en, em, see Lat. in, im. 

enter (inter), see Lat. 

par, see per and pur. 

tur, see super. 

tres, see Irons. 
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LATIN SUFFIXES 

al, er, eer, ler, journal, officer, Fr. < Lat., pioneer, 

Fr. or, vicar, 
or, Fr. our, emperor, warrior, author, saviour. Trix, fern. 

of tor, executrix. 

Diminutivea 



Abstract 

ice, Lat. ilia, Met, avarice, practice. 

cy, sy, Lat. t^a, c-ia, fallacy, minstrelsy. 

meat, Lat. mentium, argument, government, banishment. 

Ion, sion, Hon, opinion, compulsion, education. 

ana (neut. plur. of adjs. in anus), Shakespeariana, collection of 

things pertaining to Shakespeare, 
ance, race (Fr. < Lat. ardia, entia), arrogance, experience. 
ancy, ency (Fr. < Lat.) brilliancy, consistency, existing in the 

above suffixes also. Infancy, agency, existing in this form 

only, 
or, honor, tumor, humor. 
ory (twins), history, victory, 
lire, figure, picture, censure. 

ate (atua), denoting function, professoriate, syndicate, 
itude (ituda), fortitude, multitude. 

ADJECTIVE-FORM ING 

bund, moribund, rubicund, vagabond (noun), 
ic (icus), domestic, public, Germanic, logic (noun). 
leal, poetical, politic-al, two distinct words different in meaning, 
id, fluid, splendid. 
al (a/is), eternal, magical, 
ial, essential. 

11, lie (Hit), fertile, civil, servile, missile (noun), 
an, ane (anus), human, humane, veteran. 
Ban (Fr. ten), herculean, European, 
ian, adjs. and nouns, historian, barbarian. 
Ins, saline, divine, feminine. 

ant, ent (pres.p. endinz), reluctant, eminent, penitent, student, 
lent (tenfus, lens), pestilent, violent. Cf. " benevolent" formed 
from the participial ending. 
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Adjectival 

ar (aria), familiar, popular. 

ary (arius), necessary, secretary. 

iot (comparative ending of adjs, in Lat.), inferior, junior. 

ese (enain, estis), adjs. and nouns from countries, Chinese, 
Carlylese (personal). 

ose (osus), bellicose, morose. Fr. ous, furious, monstrous, 
mischievous. Lat. word, masc., sing., nom., (Fr. ending), 
barbarous. 

is becomes ious, illustrious. 

t, to, ite, ute, content, edict, accurate, private, exquisite, des- 
titute. 

ive (ims), active, primitive. 

VERB-FORMING 
ate from the passive participles, incapacitate, vaccinate, 

GREEK SUFFLXES 
Personal 
1st, trade, profession : artist, dramatist, (lo-nji.) 
ite (Inrs), Jacobite, 
ad, id, to form titles of epic poems, Aeneid, Dunciad. Monad, 

decade < noa. 
ism (la tun), expressing action, habit: patriotism, mannerism, 

despotism. 
icism (ism + Uot), Atticism, witticism. 

Adjectives 
lac, maniac, 
oid (iWos or qr), form, appearance : rhomboid, anthropoid. 

Verb-Forming 
ize, ise (IfiuO, realize, criticise. 

FRENCH SUFFIXES 

Personal 

ee, one taking a passive part in an action (active is or, er): 

employee, trustee, absentee. Weak form of ee-y, ey, attorney. 

our, see above, Lat. or. 

ard, art, coward, braggart. 
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ms, goddess, hostess, actress. 

J, ny, fury, tragedy, turnkey, Germany. Lat. ia, A 

ess, ise (ci . Lat. ice), largess. 

*de, barricade, blockade, parade. 

age, baggage, language. 

our (ci. Lat. or), honour, vapour. 

ry, fishery, poetry. 

ty, dignity, amity. 

city corresponds to citrus, capacity. 



idity 


" vi, timidity. 


aiity, 


" al, reality. 


ility, 


" il, civility. 


arity, " 


" or, regularity 


bility, " 


" bil, nobility. 



Adjective-Fonning 

ble (bite), noble, navigable, terrible. 

able, navigable. 

ibis, legible. 

uble, soluble, 
ble (plex, fold), double, treble. 
■in (cf. an, one), captain, villain, 
ous, see above, o»e. 

eeque, grotesque, picturesque, burlesque {verb also). 
fy (facere), modify, defy. Fy < Fr. 
ish, finish (Fr. fr verbs finir, 3d., prea., act., plur. finwenl, 

pres.p. finiasanl), flourish, punish, publish. 



The list of roota given below is based on A Stem IKctionary 
of the English Language, by John Kennedy, published by the 
American Book Company, New York, 1890. 

aero, pointed, sharp : acrostic, acrobat < Lat. acer, aeri, sharp. 

aer, air : aerial, aeroplane < Lat. aer < Gk. M,p, air. 

ag, act, drive, net : agent (that which acta), etc. ; agitate, 

ambiguous (doubtful, i.e. driving about), exact (complete, 

worked out), exigent < Lat. agere, p.p. actus, to drive, 
agger, heap : exaggerate < Lat. agger, heap. 
agon, contest, struggle : agony, antagonist < Gk. iywla, 

contest, 
agr, field : agriculture, agrarian < Lat. ager, agri, field, 
alacr, swift: alacrity < Lat. alacer, alacri, swift. 
alb, white : albumen, album, Albion (Eng. chalk cliffs) < Lat. 

albus, white. 
ali, another: alien, alias, alibi < Lat. alius, another, 
all, other : allegory (description of one thing under the image 

of another), parallel < Gk. ttXXos, other, 
alt, high : altitude, altar (elevated table), exalt, alto (lowest 

voice of woman, formerly the tenor or high male voice) 

< Lat. alius, high. 

alter, other : alternate, altercation < Lat. oiler, other. 

ambul, walk : perambulate, somnambulist, ambulance (vehi- 
cle for the sick moving at a walking pace, presumably), 
amble < Lat. ambulare, to walk. 

amic, friend : amicable < Lat. amicus, friend. 

ampl, spacious, large : amplitude, ample, amplify < Lat. am~ 
phis, large. 

angel, messenger : angel, evangelist (messenger of good) < Gk. 
tyyAot, messenger. 

anim, breath, life: animal, animation, animate < Lat. anima, 
air, breath. 

ann, year: annals, anniversary, biennial, perennial, superan- 
nuated < Lat. annua, year. 

anthrop, man : misanthrope, philanthropy < Gk. Sj-flpmnn, 

aper, apert, open: aperture, April (month when buds open) 

< Lat. aperire, p.p. apertus, to open. 
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apt, fit, join : adapt, aptitude < Lat. apere, p.p. aptus, to fit. 

aqu, water : aquatic, aqueduct, aquarium < Lat. aqua, water. 

arbor, tree : arboreal, Arbor Day < Lat. arbor, tree. 

arc, bow: arc (bow-like section of a circle), archer, arch, ar- 
cade < Lat. areut, bow. 

arch, rule, govern : anarchy, monarch, oligarchy < Gk. 
&pxuv, to rule. 

archi, chief : architect, archipelago (sea with an island like 
the Aegean, chief sea of the Greeks) < Gk. 6#xfo, chief. 

ard, ars, burn : ardent, arson, ardor < Lat. ardere, p.p. arstu, 
to burn. 

arist, best : aristocracy < Gk. apioioi, best. 

articul, joint : articulate, article < Lat. arliculva, joint. 

aster, astr, star : asterisk (*), astrology, astronomy, disaster, 
aster < Gk. Aarpov (4<"-V), star. 

and, hear, listen : audible, audience, audit, obedient < Lat. 
audire, p.p. audilus, to hear. 

aug, auct, increase : augment, august, auction (sole with 
increasing bids), author (one who produces or causes a work 
to grow) < Lat. teugere, p.p. auctus, to increase. 

ball, dance : ball, ballet, ballad < L.Lat. bailare, to dance. 
ball, throw, put : hyperbole, symbol, emblem, parable (a 

throwing beside, a comparison) " < Gk. 0a>.\ta; to throw. 
bank, banc, bench ; bank, bankrupt, banquet (now a feast, 

originally a little table) < M.H.Ger. banc, 
has (bass), low : base, debase, basement, bass, bas-relief, 

bassoon < Fr. bos, low. 
bat, beat : batter, battle, abate, combat, debate, rebate < 

Lat. baluere, to beat. 
bel, bell, fair, fine : belle, embellish, belladonna (used by 

women to make the eyes large), Belmont, Mabel (my 

fair one) < Lat. bellus, fair. 
bell, war : belligerent, bellicose, rebel < Lat. betlum, war. 
bene, well : benefact, benefit, benevolent < Lat. bene, well 

(adv.). 
bl, life : biography, biology, amphibious < Gk. fitos, life, 
blbl, book : bibliography, Bible < Gk. 0ig\u>-, book. 
bit, bite : bite, bit (that which a horse bites), bitter, bait, 

beetle (biting insect), bet < A.S. bitan. 
blanc, white : blanch, blank (white when empty), blanket 

(white bedspread) < Fr. blanc, white. 
bon, good : bonus, boon, bonny, bounty < Lat. bantu, good, 
brae, two arms : brace, bracelet, embrace < O.Fr. braoe < 

Lat brachium, two arms. 



cad, cas, fall : cadence, case, accident, decay, occasion < Lat. 
cadere, p.p. casus, to fall. 

caed, caes, cid, cut, kill : caesura, incision, chisel, scissors, 
homicide, suicide, concise, decide < Lat. caedere, p.p. 
.caesus, to cut, kill. 

calc, lime, atone : calcine, calcium, calculate, chalk < Lat. 
calx, colas, pebble. 

earner, chamber : camera (dark-roomed instrument of pho- 
tography), comrade, chamber < Lat. camera, room. 

candid, white, clear : candid, candidate < Lat. candidus, 
white < aindere, to glow. 

cant, sing : cant (a Kinging whine), canto, accent, chant, in- 
centive < Lat. cantare, to sing. 

cap, capt, incip, incept, recip, recept, take, seize, begin, etc. : 
capable, capacious, captive, cable, accept, incipient, occupy, 
recipe, anticipate, conceive, inception, recipient < Lat. 
capere, p.p. captus, to take; indpere, inceptas, recipere, re- 
ceptus. 

capit, head : capital, captain, decapitate, precipitate < Lat. 
caput, capitis, bead. 

cav, hollow : cavity, cave, excavate < Lat. cants, hollow. 

ced, cess, go, yield : cede, access, ancestor, antecedent, de- 
cease, exceed, precede, secede, succeed < Lat. eedere, p.p. 

celer, swift : celerity, accelerate < Lat. celer, awift. 
cent, one hundred : century, centipede, centennial, centi- 
grade < Lat. centum, one hundred, 
cem, cret, separate, observe : concern, discern, discreet, secret 

< Lat. cernere, p.p. cretus, to observe. 
chant, sing : chant, chanticleer, enchant < Fr, chanter < Lat. 

cantare, to sing. 
chief, head: chief, mischief (bad head), achieve, kerchief 

(square cloth used once as a cover for the head) < O.Fr. 

chef, chief < Lat. caput, bead. 
chron, time : chronicle, chronic, chronology, anachronism < 

Gk. xpforo, time. 
civ, citizen : civilization, citizen < Lat. dms, citizen. 
clar, clear : clarify, claret (wine clarified by honey), clarion, 

declare, chanticleer < Lat. clarus, clear. 
clans, claud, clud, clus, shut, close ; clause, cloister, conclude, 

exclude, recluse, seclude < Lat. claudere, p.p. clausus, to 

close. 
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din, lean, bend : decline, incline, recline < Lat. dinare (from 

Gk.}, to recline. 
cognit, know : cognition, incognito, recognize, acquaint, 

quaint (odd, well-known) < Lat. eo, full + gnoscere, p.p. 

cognitue, to know. 
comrnwi, common : community, communion, communicate < 

Lat. communis, common, 
concili, bring together : conciliate, reconcile, < Lat. condliure 

< concilium < con, together + calere, to call (old word). 
cor, cord, heart : cordial, accord, concord, discord, record, 

core, courage < Lat. cor, cordis, heart. 

corpus, corpor, body ; corpuscle (little body), corpse, corporal, 
corporeal < Lat. corpus, corporis, body. 

crat, govern : aristocracy, autocracy, democracy < Gk. xp*t£», 
to govern. 

cred, believe, trust : credible, credence, eredit, creed < Lat, 
credere, p.p. credilux, to believe. 

cresc, cret, grow, increase : crescent, accretion, concrete, ex- 
crescence < Lat. creecere, p.p. cretus, to grow. 

cruc, cross : crucify, crucial, excruciate, crusade, cruise (across 
the sea) < Lat. crux, crude, cross. 

cur, care, attention : cure, accurate, curious, procure, secure, 
sinecure < Lat. euro, care. 

curr, curs, run : current, cursory, discursive, excursion, incur, 
intercourse, occur, precursor, recur, succor, discourse, corri- 
dor < Lat. currere, p.p. eursus, to run. 

cyd, circle : cycle, cyclopedia (round of instruction), bicycle, 
cyclops < Gk. kOk\os, circle. 

dactyl, finger ; dactyl, date (fruit in the form of a finger), 

< Gk. SAktuXoc, finger. 

damn, loss, penalty: damn (condemn to penalty), condemn, 

damage, indemnity < Lat. damnum, loss. 
dat, dit, give: date (time), edition, perdition, tradition < Lat. 

dare, p.p. dolus, to give, 
deb, debit, owe : debenture, debit, debt < Lat. debere, p.p. 

debitus, to owe. 
dera, common people : demagogy, democracy, epidemic < 

Gk. iijfioi, people, 
dent, tooth : dentist, dentifrice (something to rub on the 

teeth), indent < Lat. dene, dentis, tooth. 
derm, skin : epidermis, hypodermic, taxidermy < Gk. Skpim, 

dexter, right hand : dexterous, ambidexterous < Lat. dexter, 
right. 
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di, day : dial, diurnal, diary, meridian < Lat. dies, day. 
diet, speak, aay : contradict, diction, dictionary, edict, predict, 

benediction, valediction, verdict, dictate, addicted < Lat. 

dicer e, p.p. dictus, to speak. 
dign, worthy, merited: dignity, dignify, condign, indignation, 

deign, disdain < Lat. dignus, worthy, 
divid, divis, divide : dividend, division, devise, individual, 

device < Lat. dimdere, p.p. divisus, to divide, 
doc, doct, teach : docile, doctor, doctrine, document < Lat. 

docere, p.p. dodus, to teach. 
dom, house : domestic, domicile, dome < Lat. domu*, house, 
domin, lord, master : dominate, domineer, dominion, domino 

(disguise, master's dress), predominate < Lat. dominxa, 

master, 
don, gift : condone, donation, donor, guerdon, pardon < Lat. 

damnum, gift, 
dorm, sleep : dormant, dormitory, dormer, dormouse < Lat. 

dormire, to sleep. 
due, duct, lead, bring ; abduct, adduce, conduct, conduit, 

ducal, ducat, duke, duct, product < Lat. ducere, p.p. duc- 
tus, to lead. 

ed, eat : edible < Lat. edere, to eat. 

em, empt, buy : exempt, peremptory, premium, redeem < Lat. 
emere, p.p. emptus, to buy. 

equ, equal', equal, equanimity, equator, equilibrium, equi- 
nox, equivalent, adequate < Lat. aeouus, equal. 

equ, horse : equine, equestrian < Lat. equux, horse. 

erg, work : energy, organ (working part) < Gk. Ipym, work. 

err, wander : errant, error, aberration < Lat. erratre, p.p. 
erratus, to wander. 

ev (aev), life, age : longevity, primeval, mediaeval < Lat. 
acmtm, age. 

exempt, sample, pattern : exemplary, exemplify, example < 
Lat. exempium < eximere < ex, out + emere, to take. 

fa, speak : affable, confabulate, fable, fairy (fay or fate), 
fate (has been spoken), ineffable, infant, infantry, nefarious, 
preface < Lat. fari, p.p. /a/us, to speak. 

fac, fact, fee, fie, make, do : facile, facsimile, faction, facti- 
tious, factory, faculty, affect, difficult, effect, counterfeit, 
defeat, fashion, feat, profit < Lat. facere, p.p. foetus, to do, 

fall, fals, err, deceive : fallible, fallacy, false, falter, fault, 

fail < Lat. faltere, p.p. falsua, to deceive. 
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fart, carry, bear, bring; fertile, circumference, confer, defer, 

differ, offer, prefer, refer, transfer < Lat. fern, to carry. 
Act, fashion, feign I fiction, fictitious < Lat. fingere, p.p. 

ficius, to touch, fashion. 
fid, trust, faith : confide, diffident, fidelity, infidel, affidavit 

< Lat. fides, faith. 
fig (flog), make, form : figure, effigy < Lat. fingere, p.p. 

fidut, to fashion, 
flu, end : final, finish, finite, fine (penalty), define < Lat 

finis, end, boundary, 
fix, fixed, fastened : affix, prefix, suffix < Lat. figert, p.p. jtxue, 

to fasten, attach, 
fleet, flex, bend : deflect, inflect, reflect, flexible, reflex < Lat 

jkctere, p.p. flexua, to bend. 
flu, flow : fluent, affluent, influence, superfluous, flux < Lat 

fiuere, to flow, 
for, outside, beyond : foreign, forest (wild land outside of the 

clearing), foreclose, forfeit < Lat. form, /oris, outside, 
form, shape : form, formula, conform, inform, transform < 

Lat. forma, shape. 
fort, strong : fort, fortitude, comfort < Lat fortis, strong, 

frag, frang, tract, break: fragile, fragment, fraction, refract, 
refrain < Lat frangere, p.p. fractus, to break. 

frater, fratr, brother : fraternal, fratricide, friar < Lat. fraler, 
brother. 

front, forehead, face : frontal, front, affront, confront, ef- 
frontery < Lat. from, frontis, face, forehead. 

fug, flee : fugitive, refuge, subterfuge < Lat. fugere, to flee. 

funct, perform, finish : function, defunct, perfunctory < Lat. 
fungere, p.p. functus, to perform. 

fund, bottom : fundamental, fund, founder, found, profound < 
Lat fundus, bottom. 

fund, fus, pour, melt : fusible, fusion, confound, confuse, 
diffuse, effusion, futile, refund, refute, suffuse < Lat. fun- 
dire, p.p. fueus, to pour. 

futur, about to be : future < Lat. esse, fut.p. futurus, about 
to be. 

ge, earth: geography, geology, geometry, georgic (poetry 
of the country) < Gk. yij, earth. 

gel, frost : congeal, gelatine, jelly < Lat. gelum, ice. 

gen, gener, kind, race, kin : genus, general, generous, degen- 
erate, gender, genuine < Lat. genus, generis, race, kind. 

ger, gest, bear, carry, endure : belligerent, congestion, digest, 
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gesture, jest, register, suggest < Lat. gerere, p.p. gesius, to 

bear. 
gno, know : prognostic, diagnosis, agnostic, gnome < Gk. 

yrSiiMu, to know, 
grad, gress, step, go : grade, graduate, gradual, ingredient, 

retrograde, aggress, congress, progress < Lat. gradi, p.p. 

gressus, to advance, go. 
gramm, letter, written character : grammar, diagram, mono- 
gram < Gk. ypimta, letter < yp&faw, to write, 
graph, write : graphite, autograph, biography, graph < Gk. 

yptujMw, to write, 
grav, heavy : grave, gravity, grief, gravitate < Lat. gravis, 

heavy, 
greg, herd : gregarious, aggregate, egregious, segregate < Lat. 

grex, gregis, herd. 

hibit (habit), have, hold : exhibit, prohibit, inhibit < Lat. 

habere, p.p. hulxilus, to have, 
hippo, horse : hippodrome, hippopotamus (river horse), 

philippic, Philip < Gk. Inra, horse. 
bom, man : homicide, homage, human < Lat. homo, man. 
hoHpit, guest, host : hospitable, hospital, host, hotel (hostel), 

hostess < Lat. hospes, hcapiHs, host, one kind to strangers, 
hum, ground ; exhume, humiliate (see next root) < Lat. 

husmu, ground, 
humil, humble : humility, humble, humiliate < Lat. kumilit, 

humble < hum-tut, ground, 
hydr, water : hydrant, hydraulic, hydrogen, hydrophobia < 

Gk. Kup, water, 
idea (Idem), same : identical, identify < Lat. idem, same. 
idio, one's own, peculiar : idiom, idiosyncrasy, idiot < Gk. 

ISi&t, one's own. 
infer, low : inferior, infernal < Lat. infer (inferus), low. 
insult island : insular, island, insulate, peninsula < Lat 

insula, island, 
integer, integr, whole, entire : integral, integer, integrity < 

Lat. integer, integri < in, not + tangere, to touch. 
intellig, intellect, know : intelligence, intellect < Lat. tnteJ- 

ligere (inteUepere), p.p. inteHectus, to know. 
lr, anger : ire, irascible, < Lat. iro, wrath, 
iso, equal ! isosceles, isothermal < Gk. toot, equal. 
It, go : circuit, ambition, exit, preterit, transit, sedition < 

Lat. ire, p.p. itvt, to go. 
]ect, jet, throw : inject, jetty, jetsam, subject, object, conjec- 
ture < Lat i (j)acere, p.p. iectus, to hurl. 
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journ (diurn), daily: journal, journey, adjourn < Fr. < Lat. 

diurnujj < dies, day. Cf. diurnal, 
jndic, judge: judicial, judicious, prejudice < Lat. i(j)udez, 

wdicis, judge. 
junct, join : adjunct, conjunction, injunction < Lat. iungere, 

p.p. iunctus, to join, 
jur, swear : jury, perjury, conjure < Lat. iware, to swear, 
jui, law, right : injure, jurisdiction < Lat. tus, juris, taw. 

labor, work : collaborate, elaborate, laboratory, labor < Lat. 

labor, work. 
lat, carry, bring: dilate, prelate, elate, relate, superlative, 

legislate, ablative < Lat. tollere, p.p. sublatus, to bear, 
leg, appoint, send, bring : legate, legacy, allege, delegate < 

Lat. legare < lex, legis, law. 
leg, led, gather, choose : collect, elect, legion, eligible, ele- 
gant < Lat. legere, p.p. lecttts < Gk. \tyitr, to choose. 
leg, lect, read : legible, legend, lecture, lesson < Lat. legere, 

p.p. U'clus, to read, 
leg, toy, law : legal, loyal, legitimate < Lat. lex, legit, law. 
lev, raise, lift : lever, elevate, Levant (place where the sun 

rises, East) < Lat. leva™ < levia, light. 
■ liber, liver, free : liberty, liberate, deliver < Lat. liber, free. 
lie, be permitted : license, leisure < Lat. lieere, to permit, 
limin, threshold : preliminary, eliminate < Lat. limen, liminia, 

threshold, 
lingu, tongue : linguist, language < Lat. lingua, tongue, 
linqu, lict, leave : delinquent, relinquish, derelict, relic (object 

left behind) < Lat. linquere, p.p. (ictus, to leave, 
liter, letter : literal, literary, alliteration, obliterate < Lat. 

litera, letter < linere, p.p. libux, to smear. 
loc, place : local, locomotive, dislocate < Lat. locus, place, 
loft, air, sky : aloft, lofty, loft, lift < Scand. loft, sky. 
log, word : logical, biology, apology, logic, dialogue < Gk. 

X6701, word < \tyt», to speak, 
loqu, locut, speak, talk : loquacious, elocution, eloquent, so- 
liloquy < Lat. loqui, p.p. locutus, to apeak. 
luc, shine : lucid, elucidate, translucent < Lat. lucere, to shine, 
lud, lus, sport, play, laugh : ludicrous, allude, delude, prelude, 

illusion < Lat. litdere, p.p. fusus, to play. 
lumin, light : luminous, illuminate < Lat. lumen, Iwninit, 

light. 
lun, moon : lunar, lunatic < Lat. luna, moon. 
ly (lu), loose: analyze, paralyze < Gk. \itw, to loose. 
lyr (lur), lute : lyre, lyrical < Gk. \bpos, music. 
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magn, great : magnitude, magnanimity, magnate, magnify < 

Lat. magnus, great. 
major, greater : majority, mayor, major < Lat. maior, greater. 
mal, bad : malice, malefactor, malaria, malignity < Lat. 

mains, bad, evil, 
man, hand: manual, manufacture, maintain (Fr.), manager, 

manifest, manuscript < Lat. manvs, hand, 
man, mans, stay, dwell : manor, mansion, menial, permanent, 

remain < Lat. manere, p.p. maiisus, to remain, 
mand, order : demand, command, mandatory < Lat. martdare, 

to order. 
mar, sea: marine, ultramarine, rosemary < Lat. marc, sen. 
mater, inatr, mother : maternal, matrimony, matron < Lat. 

mater, matris, mother, 
medi, middle, between : medium, mediate, immediate, pre- 
meditate, Mediterranean Sea < Lat. medi, crude for mediut, 

middle, 
melo, song : melody, melodrama < Gk. ni\ot, song, 
memor, mindful : memory, commemorate < Lat. memor, 

mindful, 
meat, mind : mental, demented, mention < Lat. mens, mentis, mind. 
mere, trade, reward : commerce, mercantile, mercenary, 

merchant, mercy < Lat. merx, mentis, merchant, commerce. 
meter, metr, measure : thermometer, barometer, diameter, 

geometry, metric, perimeter < Lat. metrium, measure < 

Gk. ixtrpof, measure. 
metr, mother : see mater, metropolis < Gk. ptrnip, mother. 
micro, small : microscope, microcosm < Gk. m«p6t, small. 
migr, wander : migrate, emigrate, immigrate < Lat. migrare, 

p.p. migrates, to wander. 
milit, soldier : militia, military, militate < Lat. milites, militia, 

soldier, 
mill, thousand : mill (money), mile, million < Lat. milk, 

thousand. 
min, project : prominent, eminent, imminent < Lat. miners, 

to project. 
minister, ministr, servant ; minister, administer, minstrel < 

Lat. minister, mintstri, servant. 
minor, less : minor, minority < Lat. minor, less, 
mir, wonder : admire, mirage, mirror, miracle < Lat. mirore, to 

wonder, 
mitt, miss, send : permission, commit, submit, message, prom- 
ise < Lat. mittere, p.p. missus, to send. 
mod, measure, manner : mode, model, modest, modify < Lat. 

modus, measure. 
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mol, heap, mass : molecule, emolument, demolish < Lat 

moles, mass, 
mon, mono, alone, single : monarch, monologue, monosyllable, 

monogram < Gk. pivot, alone. 
mon, monit, advise, warn : admonish, monument, monster, 

monitor, premonition < Lat. miners, p.p. morviiua, to warn. 
monstr, show, point out : demonstrate, remonstrate, monstrous 

< Lat. mtmatrare, to show < wonxtrwn, < monere, to warn, 
mor, manner, custom : moral, demure < Lat. mot, marit, 

custom, 
mord, mors, bite : mordacity, morsel, remorse < Lat. mordcre, 

p.p. morgue, to bite. 
morph, form, shape : amorphous, metamorphosis, morphine 

< Gk. twp&h form. 

mort, death : mortal, mortify < Lat. mors, mortis, death, 
mot, moved, move : motion, motive, promote, commotion < 

Lat. Tnonere, p.p. motue, to move, 
mult, many : multitude, multiply, multifarious < Lat. midtui, 

mut, change : commute, mutual, transmute < Lat. mvlan, 
to change. 

narr, relate : narrative, narrate' < Lat. narrare, to relate, 
nat, born ; innate, native, nature < Lat. nalus, p.p. of na&cert, 

to bring forth, 
nau, naus, nav, ship : nautical, nausea < Gk. vaut, ship, naval, 

navigate, nave (body of a church, ship of Christ) < Lat. 

negat, deny : negative, abnegation < Lat. negare, p.p. negatm, 

neuter, neutr, neither : neutral, neuter < Lat. neuter, neutri < 
ne, not + titer, whether. 

nihil, nothing : annihilate, nihilist < Lat. nihil, nothing. 

noc, hurt, harm : innocent < Lat. nocere, to harm. 

noct, nox, night : nocturnal, equinox < Lat. nox, noctis, night. 

nom, law i astronomy, economy < Gk. vines, law < ri/uir, 
to distribute. 

nom, aomon, nomin, name : binomial, misnomer, nomencla- 
ture, nominate < Lat. nomen, nominis, name. 

norm, rule : abnormal, enormous < Lat. norma, a square, a 
rule. 

not, known : notice, notify, notion, notorious < Lat. notue, 
p.p. no&cere, to know. 

nov, new : novel, innovation, renovate < Lat. notut, new, 
novare, to make new. 
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null, none : annul, nullify < Lett. nvUua < ne, not + ullut, any. 
numer, number : numeral, enumerate, numerous < Lat. 

namenm, number, 
nounc*, nunc! (nunti), tell, give tidings : announce, enunciate, 

pronounce < Lat. mtntiare < nunttua, messenger. 

ocul, eye : oculist, binocular, inoculate < Lat. oculus, eye. 
od, song : ode, melody, parody, prosody < Gk. <££ij, song < 

&ti&£v, to sing. 
od, way, road : method, period < Gk. iS6t, road. 
omni, all : omnipresent, omnibus, omnipotent < Lat. omnit, 

all. 
onym, onom, name : anonymous, synonym, metonymy < 

Gk. &yana., name. 
oper, work : operate, opera < Lat. opera, work. 
opt, choose, wish : option, optative, adopt < Lat. oplare, to 

choose, wish. 
or, orat, pray, address : adore, inexorable, oration < Lat. 

orare, p.p. oratut, to declare < os, on**, mouth. 
ordin, order (noun), command, arrange (verb) : ordinary, 

subordinate, coordinate, ordinance < Lat. ordo, ordinie, and 

ordinare, to order. 



pan, bread : pantry, pannier, company < Lat. -pants, bread, 
par, equal : disparage, parity, pair, peer < Lat. par, equal, 
par, get ready : compare, parade, prepare, separate, repair, 

pare < Lat. parare, to prepare, 
pari, speak : parlance, parley, parliament, parlor, parole < 

Fr. parler, to speak. 
pars, part, part : apartment, parcel, parse, partial < Lat. 

pars, partis, part. 
part, partit, divide, share : compartment, depart, impart, 

partition, party < Lat. partire, p.p. partttus, to divide, 
pass, a step : compass {a circuit), pace, pass, passport, sur- 
pass. < Lat. passus, a step. 
past, feed : pastor, pasture, pastel (colored crayon resembling 

a little roll of bread), repast, pester (bother like hobbling 

a horse in the pasture) < Lat. pa&cere, p.p. partus, to feed, 
pat, pass, path, feel, suffer : passive, compassion, patient, 

compatible < Lat. paii, p.p. passus, to endure; pathetic, 

antipathy, sympathy < Gk. irdfos, feeling. 
pater, patr, father : paternal, patrimony, patron < Lat. pater, 

patris, father. 
patrl, country, race : patriot, expatriate < Lat. patria < Gk. 

TOTpk, country. 
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mol, heap, mass : molecule, emolument, demolish < Lat. 

moles, mass, 
mini, mono, alone, single : monarch, monologue, monosyllable, 

monogram < Gk. h&kk, alone. 
mon, monit, advise, warn : admonish, monument, monster, 

monitor, premonition < Lat. monere, p.p. monitus, to warn, 
monstr, show, point out : demonstrate, remonstrate, monstrous 

< Lat. monttrare, to show < monatrvm < monere, to warn. 
mor, manner, custom : moral, demure < Lat. mot, merit, 

custom, 
moid, mors, bite : mordacity, morsel, remorse < Lat. mordert, 

p.p. Tnorius, to bite. 
morph, form, shape : amorphous, metamorphosis, morphine 

< Gk. pop£$, form. 

mort, death : mortal, mortify < Lat. mors, mortis, death, 
mot) moved, move : motion, motive, promote, commotion < 

Lat. movere, p.p. motim, to move. 
mult, many : multitude, multiply, multifarious < Lat. muitut, 

many, 
mut, change : commute, mutual, transmute < Lat. mvtare, 

to change. 

narr, relate: narrative, narrate' < Lat. nan-art, to relate. 
nat, born : innate, native, nature < Lat. natus, p.p. of nascere, 

to bring forth. 
nau, naus, nav, ship : nautical, nausea < Gk. now, ship, naval, 

navigate, nave (body of a church, ship of Christ) < Lat. 

negat, deny : negative, abnegation < Lat. negare, p.p. negatw, 
to deny. 

neuter, neutr, neither : neutral, neuter < Lat. neuter, nevlri < 
ne, not + vter, whether. 

nihil, nothing ; annihilate, nihilist < Lat. nihil, nothing. 

noc, hurt, harm : innocent < Lat. nocere, to harm. 

noct, noi, night : nocturnal, equinox < Lat. nox, noclU, night. 

nom, law : astronomy, economy < Gk. vtium, law < vlfxty, 
to distribute. 

nom, nomen, nomin, name : binomial, misnomer, nomencla- 
ture, nominate < Lat. nomen, nominie, name. 

norm, rule : abnormal, enormous < Lat. norma, a square, a 

not, known : notice, notify, notion, notorious < Lat. notua, 

p.p. noscere, to know. 
nov, new : novel, innovation, renovate < Lat. novae, new, 

novate, to make new. 
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null, none : annul, nullify < Lat. millvx < ne, not + ullus, any. 
numer, number : numeral, enumerate, numerous < Lat. 

Humerus, number. 
nimnce, nunc! (nunti), tell, give tidings : announce, enunciate, 

pronounce < Lat. nurdiare < nuntius, messenger. 

ocul, eye : oculist, binocular, inoculate < Lat. oculus, eye. 
od, song : ode, melody, parody, prosody < Gk. i£4jj, song < 

iaStlv, to sing. 
od, way, road : method, period < Gk. U6t, road. 
omnl, all : omnipresent, omnibus, omnipotent < Lat. omnia, 

aU. 
ouym, onom, name: anonymous, synonym, metonymy < 

Gk. tmita, name, 
oper, work : operate, opera < Lat. opera, work. 
opt, choose, wish : option, optative, adopt < Lat. optare, to 

choose, wish. 
or, orat, pray, address : adore, inexorable, oration < Lat. 

orare, p.p. oratus, to declare < os, oris, mouth. 
ordin, order (noun), command, arrange (verb) ; ordinary, 

subordinate, coordinate, ordinance < Lat. ordo, ordinis, and 

ordinare, to order. 

pan, bread : pantry, pannier, company < Lat. pania, bread, 
par, equal : disparage, parity, pair, peer < Lat. par, equal. 
par, get ready : compare, parade, prepare, separate, repair, 

pare < Lat. parare, to prepare. 
pari, apeak : parlance, parley, parliament, parlor, parole < 

Fr. parfer, to speak. 
pars, part, part : apartment, parcel, parse, partial < Lat. 

pars, partU, part. 
part, partit, divide, share : compartment, depart, impart, 

partition, party < Lat. partire, p.p. partiius, to divide. 
pass, a stop : compass (a circuit), pace, pass, passport, sur- 
pass < Lat. passus, a step, 
past, feed : pastor, pasture, pastel (colored crayon resembling 

a little roll of bread), repast, pester (bother like hobbling 

a horse in the pasture) < Lat. pascere, p.p. pastvs, to feed, 
pat, pass, path, feel, suffer: passive, compassion, patient, 

compatible < Lat. pali, p.p. passus, to endure; pathetic, 

antipathy, sympathy < Gk. »4A», feeling. 
pater, patr, father : paternal, patrimony, patron < Lat. paler, 

patria, father. 
patrl, country, race : patriot, expatriate < Lat. polria < Gk. 

TttTpto, country. 
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jied, foot : pedal, biped, expedite, impede < Lat. pes, pedti, 
foot. 

pell, puis, drive, urge : compel, expel, repel, pulse, repulse < 
Lat. pellere, p.p. pulsus, to drive. 

pend, pens, hang, weigh : pendant, pendulum, pension, com- 
pensate, suspend, pansy (flower of thought, pondering or 
weighing), propensity < Lat. pendere, p.p. pensus, to hang. 

per, try : experience, peril < Lat. periri, to try. 

pet, petit, ask, seek : petition, appetite, competition, repeat < 
Lat. petere, p.p. petilw, to seek. 

petr, stone, rock : petrify, petroleum, saltpeter, pier {mass of 
stone work) < Gk. rtrpor, stone. 

phan, show, appear : phantom, diaphanous, fancy, phantom < 

Ok. Qalra, to show. 

phil, loving : philanthropy, philology, Philip < Gk. $t\as < 

$l\£p, to love, 
phon, sound ; phonetic, euphony, symphony, telephone < 

Gk. (jnvi), sound, 
plac, please : implacable, placid, complacent < Lat. placere, 

to please, 
pie, plet, fill : complement, expletive, implement, supplement 

< Lat. plere, p.p. pletus, to fill. 
pli, plic, fold, bend : pliant, apply, employ, reply, complicate, 

explicit, implicit, simplicity, duplicate < Lat. plicare, to 

fold ; Fr. plier. 
plur, more : plural < Lat. plus, pluris, more. 
pod, foot : antipodes, chiropodist, tripod < Gk. robi, ro66s, foot. 
polls, city : politics, metropolis < Gk. x4X», city. 
pon, posit, pos, place, put : deponent, opponent, postpone, 

composition, preposition, apposite, . disposition, posture < 

Lat. ponere, p.p. posilus, to place ; compose, propose, pur- 
pose, oppose < Fr. poser < Gk. radra, a pause < nta», 

to pause. 
popul, people :■ populace, popular < Lat. popuht*, people, 
port, carry, bring : portable, porter, export, import, report, 

transport < Lat. portare, to carry. 
poster, coming after : posterity, preposterous, posterior < 

Lat. posterns, after. 
potent, powerful : potentate, potential, omnipotent < Lat. 

patens, ntis, pres.p. of potior, to be powerful. 
prebend, prehens, pris, seize, take : comprehend, reprehend, 

prehensile, prison, enterprise, surprise < Lat. pretwruUre, 

p.p. prehensus, to seize ; pris comes from the Fr. 
prim, first : primary, primeval, primitive, primrose, prim (neat 

like first hair), premier < Lat. primus, first. 
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priv, single : private, privilege, deprive < Lat. -prima, each, 
prob, test : probation, probable, approbation, reprobate < 

Lat. probare < probus, good, excellent. 
piopri, one's own, peculiar : appropriate, property, propriety < 

Lat. proprius, peculiar. 
pugu, fight : pugnacious, repugnant, impugn < Lat. jmgnare, 

to fight < pugmts, fist. 
puuct, prick, point : puncture, compunction, punctuate < 

Lat. pwtgere, p.p. punctus, to prick, 
put, think, suppose : compute, imputation, repute < Lat. 

■putare, to think < pulus, clear. 

quadr, square, fourfold : quadrennial, quadrilateral, quadrille, 
quadruped, squadron (horses forming a square) < Lat. 
quadrue, fourfold. 

quart, fourth : quart, quarter, quartet < Lat. quartus, fourth 
< guatuor, four. 

radic, root : radical, eradicate, radish (root vegetable) < Lat. 

radix, radicis, root. 
rap, rapt, seize, grasp : rapacious, rapid, rapture < Lat. rapere, 

p.p. raptas, to seize. 
rect, ruled, right : rectify, correct, rectangle, erect < Lat. 

regere, p.p. rectus, to rule. 
reg, regn, rule, govern : regent, region < Lat. regere, to rule ; 

interregnum, regnant, reign < Lat. regnare < regnum, king- 
dom < regere, to rule, 
rend, give up : render, rendezvous < Fr. rendre < Lat. red- 

dere, to give back < red, back + dare, to give, 
rest, stay, stop : arrest, restive < Lat. restore < re + store, 

to stand, 
rhe, flow: rheumatism, catarrh, rhythm < Gk. fair, to flow, 
rid, ris, laugh : ridiculous, deride, derisive, risibilities < Lat. 

ridere, p.p. risus, to laugh, 
riv, stream : river, derive, rival < Lat. rivus, river, 
rog, rogat, ask, demand : abrogate, interrogate, prerogative, 

surrogate < Lat. rogare, p.p. rogalus, to ask. 
rupt, break : rupture, abrupt, erupt, corruption, interruption, 

bankrupt < Lat. rvmpere, p.p. ruptus, to break. 
rus, rur, country : rural, rustic < Lat. iw, ruria, country. 

aacr, holy : sacred, sacrifice, sacrilege, consecrate < Lat. 

saeer, saeri, holy, 
sal, salt : saline, salad, salary < Lat. sal, salt. 
salt, leap: assault (Fr.), insult, desultory < Lat. taUre, p.p. 

saitas, to leap. 
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•at, satis, enough : satiate, satisfy, assets < Lat. satis, enough. 

scand, scans, acend, climb : scan, ascend, descend < Lat. 
scandere, p.p. (consul, to climb. 

*d, know : science, conscience, omniscient < Lat. scire, hi know. 

■cop, watcher: scope, episcopal, horoscope, microscope, tele- 
scope < Gk. «o*At, a watcher. 

■crib, script, write i scribe, script, prescribe, describe, post- 
script, inscription < Lat. scnbere, p.p. scrtpfui, to write. 

sec, sect, cut : bisect, dissect, section, insect, sickle < Lat. 
secure, p.p. sectus, to cut. 

■ed, aid, sit: sedate, sedentary, sediment, reside < Lat. 
Stdere , to sit. 

sent, sens, think, perceive : sentiment, present, sentence, 
sense, dissent < Lat. terdire, p.p. senawt, to perceive. 

sequ, scent, follow : sequel, consequence, obsequious, execute, 
consecutive < Lat. sequi, p.p. tecutus, to follow. 

ser, sert, join, bind : series, assert, concert, desert < Lat. 
severe, p.p. sertus, to join. 

■erv, keep : preserve, conservation, reserve < Lat. tenart, p.p. 
sematus, to serve. 

■hull, annul, Bimult, like : similar, simile, assimilate, simulta- 
neous < Lat. trimUin, like < eitmd, together, HtmiUim. 

■ist, place, stand : assist, persist, resist < Lat. tittere < stare, 
to stand. 

sod, companion : sociable, society, associate < Lat. soeius, 



solo, solut, loosen : dissolve, resolve, absolute, solution < Lat. 

solvere, p.p. solutus, to loosen. 
son, sound : consonant, person, resonance < Lat. sonars, to 

sound < sonus, sound. 
■pec, spect, look, appear : species, specimen, conspicuous, 

despicable, expect, respect, spectacles, spectator < Lat. 

specere, p.p. spectus, to look. 
spir, breathe : spirit, aspire, conspiracy < Lat. spirare, to 

breathe. 
spond, spons, promise : despond, respond, responsible < Lat. 

spondere, p.p. sponsut, to promise. 
■t, stant, stat, stand : obstacle, rest, stable, instant, substance, 

state, station, statue < Lat. sto, stare, steti, status, to stand. 
•tatut, stit, place, put : statute, constitution, substitute < 

Lat. statuere, to establish < stare, to stand, 
string, strict, bind, draw tight : astringent, strict, obstruction, 

district, distress (Fr.) < Lat. stringere, p.p. strictus, to bind. 
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stru, struct, build: construe, construct, instruct, instrument 

< Lat. sfruere, p.p. structue, to build. 
stult, foolish ; stultify < Lat. atvltwt, stupid. 

stup, be amazed : stupid, stupefy, stupendous < Lat. atupere, 

to be astonished, 
sum, sumpt, take : consume, presumption, resume < Lat. 

eumere, p.p. sumpius, to take, 
super, above : superior, superb, supreme, soprano (highest 

voice) < Lat. super, above. 
surg, surrect, rise: surge, insurrection < Lat. surpere, p.p. 

ewredus, to rise. 

tact, tang, touch : contact, tact, tactile, tangent, contagious, 

tangible < Lat. tangere, p.p. (actus, to touch. 
taill, cut : tailor, detail, retail, tally < Fr. taitie < Lat. ialta, 

teg, tect, cover : tegument, detect, protect, toga < Lat. tegere, ■ 

p.p. tectue, to cover. 
tele, far off : telegraph, telephone, telescope < Gk. rijXi, 

far. 
tempor, time : temporary, contemporaneous < Lat. tempos, 

temporii, time. 
ten, tent, hold : tenacious, tenement, tenor, pertain, content 

< Lat. knere, to hold. 

tend, tent, tens, stretch : attend, intend, tender (offer), 
tendon, tension, intense < Lat. tenders, p.p. tensus, to stretch. 

termin, boundary : terminate, exterminate, determine < Lat. 
terminus, end. 

terr, earth, land : inter, terrier, territory, subterranean, ter- 
race, terrestrial < Lat. terra, land. 

ten, frighten : terrify, terror, deter < Lat. terrere, to frighten. 

test, witness : detest, testify, intestate < Lat. tettu, witness. 

text, woven : textile, text, pretext < Lat. Uxere, p.p. Uxtua, 

the, god : theology. Pantheon, atheist < Gk. 8*6t, god. 

the, place, put : theme, epithet, parenthesis, thesis < Gk. 

rfftfu, to place. 
therm, warm : thermal, thermometer, thermostatic < Gk. 

Btpias, heat. 
torn (temn), cut : anatomy, atom, epitome < Gk. rkiata, to 

cut. 
top, place : topography, topic < Gk. r&rot, place, 
tort, twist, wring: distort, retort, torture, tortoise, tart 

(twisted cake), torch, torment < Lat. foroucre, p.p. tortus, 

to twist. 
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tract, trail, trait, draw : attract, subtract, tract, subtrahend, 

portrait < Lat. trahere, p.p. tractu*, to draw, Fr. train, 

trait < Lat. trahere. 
tradit, deliver : tradition, traitor < Lat. traders, p.p. tradibu, 

to give up. 
trench, cut: trench, trencher (plate), retrench, trenchant < 

O.Fr. trencher < Lat. trueo, to lop < (rucus, maimed. 
tri, three : triangle, triennial, trio, tripod, trivial < Lat. tret 

three. 
tribut, allow, grant : attribute, distribute, retribution < Lat. 

tribuere, p.p. Iributue, to allot < tribia, tribe, 
trop, turn : tropic, trope, trophy < Gk. rpont, a turning < 

rpi-Ktir, to turn. 
trud, trus, thrust : obtrude, intrude, abstruse < Lat. trudere, 

p.p. tnmuH, to thrust, 
tuit, watch, look : tuition, intuition < Lat. rum, p.p. tuitus, 

to protect. 
turb, drive, disturb : turbulent, disturb, perturb < Lat. tur- 

bare < turbo, crowd. 

ultim, last : ultimatum, ultimate < Lat. ultimus, last. 

un, one : unanimous, uniform, universal, onion (plant whose 

folds are close, like one) < Lat. units, one. 
urb, city : suburb, urbanity < Lat. urb», city, 
ut, util, use: utensil, utility < Lat. «WJt», useful. 

vad, vaa, go : evade, invade, invasion < Lat. vadere, to go. 
v«g, wander : vagabond, vague, extravagant < Lat. vagari, 

to wander. 
val, be strong, be worth : valid, valiant, invalid, convalesce, 

prevail < Lat. valere, to be well, 
veh, carry, bring : vehicle, 'vehement, vein < Lat. where, to carry. 
ven, vent, come : convenient, revenue, souvenir, event, ad- 
venture, prevent < Lat. venire, p.p. ventut, to come, 
ver, true, truth : verity, veracious, verdict, very, aver < Lat. 

wru*, true. 
verb, word : verbal, verb, proverb, verbose < Lat. verbwn, 

word, 
vert, vers, turn : verse, reverse, vertigo, converse, controversy, 

advertise, divorce, versed < Lat. veriere, p.p. versus, to turn. 
veil, clothing : divest, vest, invest, travesty < Lat. vestti, 

garment. 
voter, old : veteran, inveterate < Lat. vetut, veteri*, old. 
vl, way, road: obvious, obviate, deviate, previous, convey, 

voyage, trivial < Lat. via, way. 
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rid, vis, see: visible, visor, visit, evident, provide, provision 
< Lat. vidtre, p.p. etfua, to see. 

vine, vict, conquer : convince, invincible, evict, vanquish, 
victor < Lat. vineere, p.p. victut, to conquer. 

riv, live : vivacity, vivid, revive, survive < Lat. vivere, to live- 

voc, call : vocation, avocation, provoke, vouch < Lat. vocare, 
to call< vox, tods, voice. 

volv, volu, volut, roll : devolve, revolve, volume, revolt, revo- 
lution, vault < Lat. where, p.p. wftdus, to roll. 

vulg, common people : vulgar, divulge < Lat. mtlgus, crowd. 

zo, animal : zoology, zodiac < Git. fan*, animal. 
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Letto-Slavonic, 16. 

Lincoln, 68. 

liquids, 6. 

Lister, 75. 

literature, word creator and 
popularizer, 65; words from 
authors, 66-68. 

Low German, 60. 

Low Latin, 62. 

Malaprops, 48-19, 103, 104. 
Malay, 22. 

Matthews, Brander, 68, 117. 
medicine, source of words, 75. 
-metaphor, 53. 



Mexican, 22. 
Milton, John, 66, 110. 
Moody, William V., 66. 
MttUer, Max, 10. 

names, personal, from char- 
acter or appearance, 83-84; 

nicknames, 84; from occu- 
pations, 84-86; appropri- 
ateness, 85-86; inappropri- 
ateness, 86; from local habi- 
tation, 86; patronymics, 86; 
of places, 96-96; Greek 
names in New York State, 
97. 

nasals, 6. 

nasal twang, 6. 

National Education Associ- 
ation, 126. 

New York State, Greek names, 
97. 

Norman-French, source of 
words, 27: influence on 
English, 32-33. 

Normans, invasion, 27; effect 
on English language, 27. 

North American, 22. 

nouns, Old English, 39. 

Old English, 21; verb change, 
38; tense, 38; nouns and 
pronouns, 39, 41; adjectives, 
40-41; you, he, its, it, she, 
who, 41; loss of case, 43. 

Ormin, spelling reformer, 124. 

periods of English, Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English, 31; 
Middle English, 31-32. 

Persian, 22, 60. 

persons, word source, real, 
literary, mythical, 93-95. 

philology, definition, original 
meaning 3. 

Picta and Scots, 25. 



places, word source, 92-93. 
plurals, foreign, 40; fake, 40; 

change, 100-101. 
poetry, origin, 44; in language, 

52; qualities, 54. 
poets, creators of words, 67. 
politics, 68. 
Polynesian, 16, 22. 
"pooh-pooh" theory, 10. 
Portuguese, 21. 
primitive people, 15-16. 
printing, effect on English 

spelling, 29, 127. 
pronouns, Old English, 39, 41. 
prose, contrast to poetry, 54. 

quadruplets, 89. 

Renaissance, 28. 
revivals, examples, 70. 
rhythm, in language, 45. 
Richardson, 67. 
romance languages, 59. 
Roosevelt, 69. 
roots, definition, examples, 
3-4; in language, 108-109. 

Sanskrit, 16. 

Saxons, invasion, 24-25. 

Scandinavian, 58-59; Modern 



science, source of language, 72, 
78; physios, 73; chemistry, 
73; anthropology, 73. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 66. 

semantics, definition, 108; 
color words and notation 
systems, 109; rising and 
setting of sun, 109: mis- 
cellaneous examples, 110- 
111. 

Semitic languages, 16. 

« ending, 98. 

Shakespeare, William, 66. 

ShiUaber, P. B., 104. 



Simplified Spelling Board, The, 
125-126. 

slang, 68; creator of words, 
112; ephemeral and vulgar, 
112-113; vigorous, accept- 
able, 113; intermediate, 
113-114; some peculiar 
origins, 114; clipped forms, 
114-115; professional, 115- 
116; local and personal, 
116-117. 

Slavonic, 22. 

Smith, spelling reformer, 124. 

Sohrab and Ruslum, 15. 

sonants, definition, examples, 6. 

sound laws, 6-7; application, 
7; kinds, 7. 

sounds, table of, 7. 

South American, 22. 

Southey, Robert, 67. 

Spanish, 21, 60. 

speech, imitation in, 8, 12-13; 
psychology, 55; British and 
American, 118-120. See also 
language. 

spelling, reform agitation, 123; 
Old English spelling pho- 
netic, 123; history of reform, 
123-126; reformers, 124- 
126; arguments against re- 
form, 128-130; arguments 
for reform, 131-133. 

Spenser, Edmund, 66. 

stem, definition, origin, pur- 
pose, 4. 

subjunctive, loss of, 38-39. 

suffixes, Latin, 24; Danish, 
27; d or td, 98-fl9. 

surds, definition, examples, 6. 

Sydney, 67. 

synonyms, value, 53-54. 

synthetic language, 10. 

Tartaiy, 22. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 64, 67. 



Teutonic, 10. 

Teutons, qualities, 26V28. 

theories of language origin, 

10-12. 
thorp, suffix, 27. 
thwaiie, suffix, 27. 
toft, suffix, 27. 
travel, 73-74, 77. 
Treasure Island, 9. 
triplets, 80. 
Turkish, 22. 



verbs, weak, past tense, 22; 
simplification, 38; changes 
by analogy, 101. 



vocabulary, enlarging, 7; tech- 
nical, 72. 
voice, mechanism, 4-5; din- 



war, source of word coinage, 

80-81. 
" wave theory," 18. 
Webster, spelling reformer, 

125. 
West Indian, 22. 
White, R. G. 11, 136. 
tvich, suffix, 24. 
wide, suffix, 24. 
Wilkins, spelling reformer, 124. 
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